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American Equality 


American equality does not 
mean merely equality in voting 
power and in government, but 
equality in opportunity. No 
magazine story today grips the 
American reader quite so much 
as the biographical sketch that 
relates the rise of the wage- 
worker to the top in industry, 
business, education, politics, 
science or invention or what not; 
and American annals are filled 
with such achievements. That 
is the real triumph of American 
democracy. 


—H. M. Nimmo. 
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Some Fundamental Errors in 
Educational Practice 


An Initiation Paper 


Henry H. Gopparp, Sigma 218 


The poet Horace tells us that having seen 
lightning in a clear sky, he is compelled to 
traverse again the course already sailed. 
In other words, this new phenomenon com- 
pelled him to go back and revise his entire 
philosophy. The progress of the race has 
never been as uniform as many assume. 
Reversions and revulsions have been the 
rule. Newly discovered phenomena have 
ever compelled us to revise our theories and 
start over again. It is perhaps a bold asser- 
tion to state that the American educator 
has now facts and phenomena which indi- 
cate that he is on the wrong track and that 
education itself must sail again, and in 
another direction, the seas already traversed. 
But, at least, it will do no harm to ask our- 
selves the question whether this can be so. 
Some benefit ought to accrue from the 
attempt to answer, for if we are on the right 
track we will go ahead more firmly and with 
better assurance, whereas, if there are indi- 
cations that we may be on the wrong track, 
it would be well to discover them before it 
is too late. 

It is probably true that no nation in the 
world, either at present or in the past, has 
ever gone so consciously at the problem of 
education. No nation has ever developed 
such a wonderful equipment in buildings, 


teaching material, and teaching personnel 
as America. No nation ever has spent or is 
today spending, so much money upon its 
formal education as the United States. No 
nation has ever had such a thorough system 
of compulsory school attendance as Amer- 
ica, unless it be Germany. With such an 
equipment and such a system, America 
should far surpass, in civilization and in 
efficiency, all other nations past and present, 
provided her goal is right and her methods 
correct. 


But while this ought to be the case, no 
one can claim that it is. The great intellects 
of little Greece have never been equalled by 
any nation. The great empires of Persia, 
Assyria, and Egypt had civilizations that 
in many respcts called forth not only our 
wonder, but our appreciation. It is true 
that they passed away, but there is still time 
for America to pass away, and yet not have 
lived as long as they did. And yet those 
nations had no school systems—as we use 
the term today. Of the nations of the earth 
today, it would be a blind and unreasoning 
patriotism that would claim for a moment 
that America is as far ahead of all the other 
nations in all those things that make for 
high civilization as she is in her school 
equipment. 
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In other words, what shall we do with the 
fact that, both in the past and in the 
present, nations practically without edu- 
cational systems have yet developed civiliza- 
tions in some respects superior to our own? 


We have hinted that our elaborate sys- 
tem, with the millions of money expended 
upon it, is not producing the results that we 
might reasonably expect. Let us look at 
the matter from another angle, a little more 
definite and concrete. What shall we say of 
the situation in our own country as we know 
it? Is it the general impression that we are 
getting from our elaborate school systems, 
the things that we ought to get? There are 
a great many lines of argument, but we 
shall touch upon only a few. 


First, we note that it is with a good deal 
of difficulty that we get our beautiful school 
buildings; the people grudgingly vote money 
for salaries and equipment; many times 
proposed bond issues for educational pur- 
poses are voted down. One may very 
properly ask the question, would this be so 
if the schools were turning out people who 
were enthusiastic over what they have 
received in school? 

Second, it is the candid judgment of 
intelligent people that our legislatures and 
our congress are steadily deteriorating in 
the intelligence and character of the mem- 
bers. Mob violence and mob ignorance has 
hardly decreased as the years have gone by. 
Anti-vivisectionists, anti-evolutionists, fun- 
damentalists and the Ku Klux Klan, all 
evidences of the failure of education, are 
still rampant among us. 

But let us be more specific. Crime and 
the cost of crime are increasing enormously 
in the entire United States. In Ohio, in 
1906, the total cost of crime and delin- 
quency in the state was $4,600,098; eight 
years later in 1914, it had increased to 
$8,412,000, or nearly double. During the 
same period, the felonies increased from 
4,039 to 8,079, exactly double. During the 
same period, the population increased 10.9 
per cent. (From The Increasing Cost of 
Crime, by Thomas H. Haines, publication 
No. 10, of the Ohio Board of Administra- 
tion, June, 1916.) Let us look at another 
item. There are 250,000 patients in the 
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hospitals for the insane in the United 
States, and 50,000 new admissions each 
year. In 1880, there were 81 people out of 
every hundred thousand of the population 
insane; 1890, the number was 112 per 
hundred thousand of the population; in 
1904, 183; in 1910, 204; in 1918, 217; in 1920, 
220. If some one desires to ask what has 
the increase of insanity to do with the 
educational system, let us reply that every 
one of these patients was at one time a child 
in the schools, and might have been taught 
how to take care of his health. 


The foregoing are a few of the facts that 
would seem to justify our raising the ques- 
tion, “Is there anything wrong with our 
present system of education?’ Here | 
shall suggest several errors which seem to be 
more or less fundamental. First of all, | 
would ask if there is not a pretty widespread 
misconception of what education is? | 
daresay there are many educators, not in 
Phi Delta Kappa, of course, but outside, 
who would be surprised at the facts that | 
have presented, and who might frankly 
admit that they had never thought of 
educational systems as being responsible 
for these conditions. It is surprising, and 
sometimes a bit disheartening, to discover 
how many people think that an education 
consists in reading a certain number of 
books, and passing an examination upon 
them. 


I do not propose to discuss with you the 
definitions of education, much less to offer 
one of my own. But I do want to give you 
one which comes from the president of this 
university. It was implicit rather than 
explicit in his words, but might be formu- 
lated somewhat as follows: “Education is 
that process by which we prepare the younger 
generation to take the places of the older 
generation, to perpetuate and advance good 
living and high civilization.” Such a concept 
of education, if it was widely held and under- 
stood, would relieve us of much of the 
narrowness and prejudice now prevalent. 


The next great error and one whose 
fundamental character can not be ques- 
tioned is the assumption of equality of 
capacity in our children. We have, it is 
true, recognized some differences in intel- 
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lectual capacity, but we have never under- 
stood the wide range that is found actually 
to exist. When we realize that out of every 
100 children that enter school, 2 are im- 
beciles and 10 can never get beyond the 
fourth grade, 25 can barely finish sixth 
grade, that 70 per cent can never do high 
school work, only 15 per cent could ever do 
college work, we perhaps see the reason why 
there are sO many misfits in our graded 
schools, in high school, and in college; and 
that the attempt to educate all of these 
together and in the same way and to the 
same degree is a fundamental error of large 
proportion. 

Closely allied to the foregoing, and 
probably growing out from it, is the tacit 
assumption that, we educators know what is 
good for the child who is to be educated. If 
we are in error here, it is certainly a funda- 
mental one for this assumption leads us to 
boldly and bravely prescribe the kind of 
intellectual food that the child of each 
chronological age shall have and to feel 
certain that he will like it and can digest 
and assimilate it. Now, I am convinced 
that this is an error for many reasons. 

First of all, we do not agree among our- 
selves, and if what is good for the child were 
so obvious as our procedure assumes, we 
certainly ought all be able to see it and to 
agree. Secondly, we have no way of know- 
ing what is good for a child except by 
recalling what seemed to be good for us. 
We have no X-ray of the mind by which we 
can look in and see its condition and know 
what it needs. The man who liked history 
as a boy thinks that history is the thing, 
and insists upon its being in the course of 
study for every child of today. Although 
too often, the man who now likes history 
has forgotten how much he hated it as a 
child. 

So we might go through the entire cur- 
riculum, every subject having its advocates 
and those who insist that it is an absolutely 
essential topic. As a matter of fact, is not 
all this a fundamental error? Is it not very 
analogous to meeting a man on the street, 
and saying to him, “You are hungry. | 
know just what you want to eat, I know 
just what you can digest, and just what will 
make you the most efficient man in the 


world.” Of course, one might hit it pretty 
nearly right quite often. If it is about meal 
time, it is fairly safe to guess that a man 
may be hungry. Beefsteak, and potatoes 
and bread and butter are enjoyed by most 
people. Any good digestive system can 
take care of them, and once digested, they 
will give one a certain amount of energy. 
But even so, nobody knows whether they 
give the most energy possible. No one 
could tell without at least an elaborate 
physical, physiological and_ bio-chemical 
examination whether that particular man 
needed that particular kind of nourishment 
more than anything else. No one could tell 
whether he enjoyed it more than he would 
anything else, nor could one be sure that 
food was what he needed most at that 
particular moment. 

Similarly, we have a course of study that 
we have worked out by trial and error. It 
fits the majority of children fairly well, they 
digest it, they assimilate it, they get a 
certain amount of intellectual acumen out 
of it, but who can say that they got the best 
at every step? And when you have said 
that it fits 50 per cent of them, you have 
said all that can be said. The other 50 per 
cent are not fitted; for 25 per cent of them 
the subject matter is too hard, for the other 
25 per cent, it is too easy. And we never 
know whether it is the kind of mental nourish- 
ment that they need. 

Another fundamental error is that it is 
the principal business of the school to 
impart knowledge, information. We are 
continually denying that this is true, and 
yet it is exceedingly difficult to eradicate 
the idea from the mind of the average 
teacher. This comes of course from the 
fact that the teacher has to deal with facts, 
they are the medium through which the 
real education comes, but they are not 
education itself. 

There seem to be three good and sufficient 
reasons why the imparting of information 
can not be the purpose of education. In 
the first place, most of the information that 
we try to impart is in some sense false. 
Secondly, the language by which we try to 
impart the information is such a _ poor 
medium of communication that often we 
do not convey the thought that we intend. 
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Thirdly, the child to whom we think we are 
imparting this information, not having had 
our experience, is not able to understand 
the language that we use in the sense that 
we use it. Consequently, he does not 
acquire the thought that we intended to 
present but very often an entirely different 
one. In other words, this child is in the 
condition of the well-known educator of 
whom it was said, “it were better to know less 
than to know so much that isn’t so.” More- 
over, even if it be so, even assuming the 
most favorable conditions, that the child is 
well taught, is given the information, what 
is the value of it? Formerly, every one 
would have a ready answer, namely, 
mental discipline. But at last we have 
gotten away from that delusion, at least we 
have gotten away from it in theory if not in 
practice. We no longer give it as a reason, 
though we still keep many of those subjects 
of information in the curriculum. The 
number of things that we still teach for no 
other reason, than that the person taught 
may teach them to somebody else, is 
amazing! We often hear it said that there 
is a minimum of knowledge that everybody 
should have. Just what is that minimum? 
So far as I can see it is this: Every man must 
have the knowledge of his own identity, for 
if he does not have that he is crazy. 

Most teachers seem to think that every 
child should know the capital city of every 
state. But why? Surely, however, we will 
agree that every child should know the 
capital of his own state. No, I will not 
agree to that. At least, I will not agree to 
have anybody decide that that is what a 
particular child ought to know and this is 
the time that he ought to know it. If he 
ought to know it, he will find it out. But I 
have been told that it would be embarrass- 
ing to a child when he grew up not to know 
the name of the capital city of his state. 
I am grateful for that suggestion, for at 
least it gives us another definition of edu- 
cation; education is to save embarrassment. 

Another fundamental error, is the belief 
in compulsory education, the idea that 
we can compel a person to become educated. 
Is it not one of the greatest mistakes that 
we labor under? And it is fundamental, 
since it underlies so many other pedagogical 


activities. Because we think we can compe! 
the child to get an education, we compel him 
to come to school, we compel him to sit up 
straight, we compel him to learn so many 
pages, we compel him to recite it, we compe! 
him to pass an examination on it, and then 
we deceive ourselves into thinking that he 
is educated. The fact is that we have 
missed the point at every turn. There is 
probably no place where the average teacher 
is more completely deceived than when she 
concludes that, because she has made a 
child sit up in class, read the paragraph or 
listen to her explanation, and then repeat 
it after her that he has learned something; 
that his mind has been developed a little; 
and that something worth while has been 
accomplished. 

In reality, information is only a small part 
of the “process of preparing the younger 
generation to take the place of the older.” 
We all admit when we sit down to talk with 
each other, that a true moral training is the 
most important thing in all education and 
next to this is the development of the 
individual’s initiative. Yet in American 
education today, the one is practically 
ignored and the other is stamped out by our 
procedure. We do practically nothing in 
our public school systems to develop even 
common ordinary household morality, and 
if the child gets no moral training at home, 
as few do, he gets little at school. As for 
the child that shows initiative or origi- 
nality, frequently we punish him, and at 
other times we discourage him. 

I would think I ought to apologize to this 
audience for discussing some of these seem- 
ing commonplaces on such an occasion. 
I have not intended to insult your intelli- 
gence by enumerating things that you al- 
ready know, but rather to stir up your pure 
minds by way of remembrance that we may 
counsel together as to how some, at least, 
of these errors may be corrected, for we are 
all guilty of them. In the university, our 
curriculum is built on the theory that 
somebody knows what is good for each 
particular student in the university. Our 
class procedure assumes that we can compel 
students to become educated; we instructors 
work out elaborate bibliographies and re- 
quired readings and assignments and are 
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very proud of the fact that our students 
have read a thousand pages this quarter. 
[s it not the fact that not a single line of it 
belongs to a system of true education? Are 
we helping them to develop morals, do we 
encourage initiative and originality? Of 
course, we have an alibi: it is too expensive, 
it interrupts our routine, it makes trouble, 
we can’t allow it. 

A freshman writes a theme, a theme that 
in the opinion of good judges is an excellent 
one but it comes back all blue pencilled, and 
the freshman gets a low mark, because it was 
not written as the professor would write it. 
The professor didn’t understand the theme 
because in order to understand it, he would 
have somehow to twist his mind around and 
put himself into the freshman’s place. That 
takes time and effort. It is too expensive. 
Elbert Hubbard tells us that he could never 
please Barrett Wendall in his English work. 
Wendall always marked him low-failure. 
Yet did Wendall ever write anything to 
equal Hubbard’s Message to Garcia? Cer- 
tainly not, if the people are the judges. 

In practice, we are not good educators. 
We may be good psychologists, and we may 
have a good theory of pedagogy, but we do 
not apply it; we do not put it into practice. 
We ought to say to every freshman that 
enters the university, “Here is where your 
responsibility begins, if it never began 
before. Sink or swim. Nobody will save 
you but yourself. If you can’t swim, you'll 
drown. If you want an education, we'll 
help you, but we are not going to try to 
force you to get an education.” Instead of 
requiring class attendance, grades, readings, 
examinations, we should say, “It is all up 
to you. If you are ever to move or act on 
your own responsibility and your own 
judgment and your own efforts now is the 
time to begin.” We are practically all 
agreed on the theory, but we do not put it 
into practice. We are not educators, we are 
professors. The real problem for intelligent 
educators is, how to break away from the 
long established customs and how to intro- 
duce methods that are more in accordance 
with true principles. 

At this point I will quote a letter recently 
received by my wife, from one of our long- 
time friends. You will enjoy, as we have, 


the cleverly concealed irony of the first 


half of it. 


“Dear Emmie: 

You will be pleased to know we have placed Joey 
where he will get the benefit of all the new methods of 
education. They have added the first year to the 
Normal School and Joey is there with bells on. 

It is really remarkable how they approach the child 
and dispense knowledge. The idea, as you know, is 
not to let the child have any comprehension that he is 
getting an education. This is done, I am told, so that 
he will never know he is being taught anything; and 
thus prevent his hating school. 

The atmosphere in this room with a small group is 
lovely, plenty of sunlight, flowers and pictures and 
blocks that take up three sides of the room. There is 
music and rythmical steps and in interpretation of 
movement in music. 

I regret to state that up to date Joey has not gotten 
this, he is slightly heavy on his feet. Having gained 
considerable during the summer, his attempts are 
slightly “hippo” in tendency but he is game and seems 
willing to try anything more than once for art’s sake. 

He is allowed to count all the children and copy the 
number down on a piece of paper (in order that he may 
not forget it) and is then allowed to carry the note to 
the floor below and with the assistance of other children 
carry a quart bottle of milk to his own room. You can 
readily see how that sort of treatment gives the child 
confidence in himself. 

He is also allowed to make up his own little “grace.” 
“Children when allowed to develop naturally have 
such beautiful thoughts and are so original in their 
religious expression.”” However, we have found it 
necessary to eliminate this “grace” outside of school 
hours for he considers it exceedingly funny at his home 
table. I have just learned that he substitutes an “h” 
for a “G” when he can get away with it. The beauty 
of thought is there when he will say it right, I must 
admit that, but he is a bit uncertain. You know he is 
only six and too much cannot be expected of him. 

He is taught language in a very wonderful way. One 
child after another is allowed to rise and tell something 
about himself or what he has done. The other children 
are allowed to ask any questions or correct any gram- 
matical errors. 

In this way Joey has added to his vocabulary several 
rare and unusual words and phrases such as “I seen,” 
“IT done,” “hain’t” and “ain’t,” “me hat,” “I gotter 
go,” “shut up, you dumb bell.” The virus of “ain’t”’ 
had gone deeper than any other vaccination thus far. 

His teacher is a charming girl with a beautiful flow 
of language and is slowly endeavoring to correct these 
errors of speech, but is, of course, extremely careful not 
to destroy the thought for any purity of diction. 
Sooner or later, Joey will note the difference between 
the teacher’s and the children’s English and, of course, 
choose the latter. 

His number work up to date is counting up to ten on 
his fingers. Thus he spends many hours of the week 
making valuable combinations of ten fingers. Soon 
they are going to learn to count as high as twenty with 
colored beads. Also Joey is learning to recognize 
the figures, cut them out in squares and paste them in 
rotation. 

Soon the children are going to print with their own 
printing set their own names and a few words of any 
object they may choose, copying from the name under 
the object. 

You can see how beautifully the children are uncon- 
sciously being led into the field of knowledge. 
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As yet he has not progressed very far in music. No 
individual songs are taught at so early an age, the age 
for developing tunes comes later. 


The whole school atmosphere is simply wonderful 
and the children who are allowed to attend are fortu- 
nate. 

However, all good things must end, and he is all 
through his school at twelve o’clock and must depend 
upon himself for the balance of the day. In his leisure 
he must direct himself. This is the way he spends it 
undirected. He comes home alone across one car track 
and one bus line and reaches the house about one-half 
hour before luncheon. Gets a ball and begins bouncing 
it, counting as he bounces, his record at this on his own 
audible count is often a hundred without any effort. He 
has added previous counts and made it two hundred in 
number. 


After luncheon when the older boys are home, he 
plays “hide and go seek” and counts five hundred by 
fives or tens according to the rule. 


He finds a card which he desires and prints his name 
on it. He is sent to any store and brings home packages 
without the errand being written. 


He can come up from the center of the city alone and 
get off at his own corner. During the summer he went 
fishing at the bay with a boy his own age and bought 
ten cents worth of bait on the way. He can bait his 
own hook. He catches crabs, takes them out of the 
net and picks them up, without assistance, and without 
damage to himself or crab. He will turn a cart wheel 
or hand spring with ease, sing accurately “Barney 
Google” or “Yes, We Have no Bananas” with all due 
respect to the tune. 


Wearied after an afternoon of exercise he throws 
himself on the floor and plays a game of solitaire (the 
Canfield variety). After dinner he plays “Mah Jong.” 
Plays an excellent game. Learned it from children this 
summer, without our knowing it. He counts his wall, 
at least a part, in twos. He can teach the game. His 
remarks are “You better keep three of a kind than a 
sequence cause three of a kind scores and a sequence 
doesn’t,” “If you discard don’t discard your own 
wind cause that counts four and doubles your score,” 

“You can be Mah Jong but somebody can play to 
score and beat you,” “Flowers count four and two 
flowers make you eight score.” etc., etc. He plays 
quickly and with judgment. 


He knows his way around the Museum of Natural 
History; can tell you on what floor the dinosaurs are 
kept and where to find the Indians or Roosevelt’s 
Elephants; and can show you where he lives on a small 
globe of the world, knows Buddha, jinrikisha, and can 
dive head first through a breaker twice his height and 
come up smiling. 


After taking his own bath and dressing for dinner, 
with a game or three of Mah Jong, he calls it a day. 
Arises smiling next a.m. and dashes off, over bus line 
and trolley track to absorb unconsciously, in this 
rarifed, simplified, infantile atmosphere, these tiny 
assinine specks of predigested knowledge. 

YE GODS! THE PITY OF IT! 

If these children were gifted as cats with nine lives 
*twould be alright, but they have only one life time to 
learn. 

I’ll say this saccharine method, Emmy dear, is fine, 
but it’s really too sweet for even a moron to take 
indefinitely. 
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It’s a great life if you don’t weaken, and I can sce 
Joey getting back to the old-fashioned methods, of 
work he can accomplish, which has for its basis the 
same intelligence which he chooses for his play. 


Now that I have exploded on this assinine method 
known as “natural education,” I feel much better. 
Sonny, at the age of nine, is doing large problems of 
long division and reading the New York Times all 
summer, such news as the volcano in Italy, details of 
the earthquake in Japan, and giving the dimensions 
speed, shape and course of the ZR-1 plus a knowledge 
of the relative positions of all countries of the globe al! 
of which was obtained by three hours per day of real, 
concentrated work, five days a week, eight months in 
a year, making two years altogether of school life. 


How long do you suppose it would take Joey to get 
that much at the rate he is going? The State would 
have to get him an old age pension before he finished 
long division at his present rate of education.” 


Professor Rowland was a biologist and 
the biologists are seeking a definition of life 
just as the educators are seeking a definition 
of edycation. Professor Rowland said 
“Life is education.” If we turn it around 
and say Education is life, we are not far 
from the definition of President Thompson, 
already quoted. That our discussion may 
be constructive and not wholly destructive 
let us see what might be substituted for the 
present system. 


If life is Education and Education is life, 
we have some interesting considerations at 
the start. It has been said that we learn 
more in the first three years of life than in 
all the rest of it. If this is true we ought to 
be able to get some valuable hints on method 
from the study of these early years. Is it 
true? Let us examine. First, in from one 
and one-half to two years the child learns 
what is to him a “foreign language.” Never 
in after life will he equal that accomplish- 
ment. Moreover, he does that when his 
intelligence is at the idiot level! Later, 
when he is at adult level of intelligence, he 
will go to college and be taught another 
foreign language, which in four years he 
will not master as well as he did that first 
one. Or he may spend the four years per- 
fecting himself in that first language, which 
he now calls his mother tongue. And with 
all his study, he will never get away from 
some of the idioms he learned in those first 
two years of life, e.g. ‘aint’? and perhaps 
“T seen’! It would seem as though the 
method of that early period was worth 
looking into. 
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But that is not all. At the same time 
that he is learning the language so effect- 
ively, he learns to balance 25 pounds, or 
more, of flesh and bones on two tiny feet at 
the ends of two slender legs—a mechanical 
feat the like of which he will never again 
equal. Not only that, but he runs with it, 
he jumps, he starts and stops suddenly, he 
dodges, he bends and doubles and twists. 
Such co-ordination and control, such skill, 
he will never again attain in so short a 
time even with increased intelligence. Can 
we learn anything from a study of the 
method he uses! 


But this is not all. In the same period 
and at the same time that he is learning 
language and locomotion, he is learning 
more about the world he has been born into 
than he will ever learn again. During those 
two years he reduces chaos to cosmos—the 
big blooming buzzing confusion with which 
he starts to an orderly physical environ- 
ment. He learns its laws—some of them. 
He learns psychology—he knows the mean- 
ing of a frown and a smile. He learns a 
little animal psychology; a little astronomy 
—at least that it is no use to cry for the 
moon. 

Nor is this all he learns, but I will not 
enumerate more. 


Surely it is worth while to study a method 
that produces such results! 


But when we begin to investigate we find 
there is no method. The infant has no 
method, no plan, no goal, no purpose, no 
thought, no end in view. He is just living 
and life is education! 


Well then, if no method, what are the 
conditions under which all this phenomenal 
education goes on?, That we can see. 


First of all and probably most important 
of all, he is happy.. “Happiness first, all else 
follows.” That is an absolute law from 
which there is no escape. So universal is it 
‘that just in the proportion that he is 
unhappy, the above described process of 
learning is interfered with. Furthermore, I 

can find no evidence that that law is ever 
repealed in later life. Education through 


happiness and pleasure, not through punish- 
ment, unhappiness, fear and pain. 


From the play of young animals to the 
psychology of emotion and hormones—all 
testifies to Happiness first. 


The second condition for the remarkable 
acquisitions of those first two years is 
health. It is probably true that at no other 
two-year period in his entire life is so much 
attention paid to health as at this time— 
unless it be during a prolonged illness. 
Mother, father, nurse, brothers, sisters, 
uncles, aunts, grandfathers, grandmothers 
and the neighbor-women, all vie with each 
other to see that he has the right food at 
the right time, that he is neither too hot 
or too cold, that he has his ride in the sun- 
shine and air, that he sleeps much and 
soundly, undisturbed by noises, that he 
plays enough and not too much. Mother 
will endanger her own life if necessary and 
sometimes when it is not necessary, to 
preserve baby’s health—and sometimes the 
same mother in after years when the boy is 
in school, will sacrifice the child’s health to 
gratify her own pride in his intellectual 
accomplishments. 


Health and happiness—Life, that is 
education during these two or three years. 
And it continues with only a lessening 
completeness for three or four years more. 
Then the scene changes. At five or six, the 
adult with his infinite wisdom, steps on the 
stage and says: ““No more of this. Now we 
must begin his education.”” In the words of 
our letter writer: “Ye Gods! the pity of it.” 


From this time on his education becomes 
less and less efficient, less and less satis- 
factory. Less and less happy, less and less 
healthful, less and less natural life; more 
and more artificial, more and more stereo- 
typed, routine, purposeless, unintelligible, 
uninteresting and useless. 


Woods-Hutchinson, a New York phy- 
sician, keenly interested in these problems 
says that we make the child spend the eight 
years from 6-14 poring over books that at 
the age of 14 he could master in 80 hours. 
Again “Ye Gods! the pity of it.” 


But I have promised to be constructive 
(not reasonable or practical) so I must 
answer the question: What else could we 
do than what we are doing? 
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We could and should preserve throughout 
life the three conditions that we have found 
to bear almost a causal relation to the 
marvelous progress of those first three 
years—Happiness, Health, and Life. If 
the child is to go to school when he is six, 
school should be a place where those three 
things were the objectives, consciously 
so in the minds of the teachers. Gradually 
and at the right time, they should become 
conscious objectives in the mind of the 
child. 

Another goal idea of the teachers should 
be to respect, preserve, encourage and 
develop individuality and initiative. 

Soon the child’s individuality in the form 
of individual preferences, interests and 
activities will come in conflict with the rest 
of the group. Then the problem of social 
adjustment is on—the greatest business of 
education. Out of it grows all morality, 
vocational interests and true politics. This 
is the business of education. This 1s prepar- 
ing the younger generation to take the places 
of the older generation, to advance good living 
and high civilization.” 

This should be the key thought, the 
directing idea, the goal of every teacher all 
the time. 

For a long time there should be no other 
purpose or thought. Later the individual 
problem will return—the problem of fitting 
each particular child for the career that is 
best for him and for the group. 

At this point some one asks what about 
the curriculum? The curriculum is there, 
perhaps, the same curriculum we now have 
—it is a pretty good one—perhaps a better 
one. The fault is not mainly with the curric- 
ulum. It is in what we do with it. The 
curriculum is the means. We make it the 
end, the goal. We forget everything else 
and live and work to get the child to master 
the course of study. Ye Gods! the pity of it! 
We worship the Course of Study—not when 
we talk about it on occasions like this, but 
when we get back into the class room. We 
forget that education is life and we think 
for the moment that education is arith- 
metic, or history, or geography. We must 
never forget our goal idea, never lose sight 
of the real purpose of what we are doing. 
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That is the reason for Colleges of Education 
—to put each element of the Course of 
Study in its proper relation to the great 
object of all education. The teacher of 
arithmetic cannot teach teachers of arith- 
metic, the teacher of geography cannot 
teach teachers of geography—at least not 
in an ideal educational system—because the 
man who teaches the history and _ geo- 
graphy inevitably tends to make the learning 
of that subject the end and aim of education 
and not merely a means to the end as it 


should be. 


One other question must be answered. 


Where does discipline come in in a system 
where happiness is the ever conscious 
objective? 


What is discipline? Incidentally it illus- 
trates in its own etymology the perversion 
that has taken place in our concept of edu- 
cation. Discipline means literally to teach, 
to make a disciple of, a follower. Hence, 
discipline is in the truest sense education. 
The younger generation follows in the 
footsteps of the older generation and learns 
to take its place. But as the concept of 
education has degenerated, discipline has 
degenerated to mean to keep order—police- 
manship. A disciplinarian is a policeman! 
The extent of our degeneration is at once 
apparent when we recall that the modern 
administrator of our schools asks two 
questions about the prospective teacher— 
Does he know his stuff, and is he a good 
disciplinarian, meaning a good policeman. 


The notion that we educate by compelling 
the child to do as we say is almost univer- 
sally believed, but is utterly and unqual- 
ifiedly false. Only what the individual 
makes himself do really educates him. We 
as educators can only spread the table in 
the presence of the pupil. He must take, 
eat and assimilate if he is to get any develop- 
ment out of it. 


I do not think I have said anything new 
or drastic. We in company with most 
thoughtful educators recognize these truths, 
but we need some one with courage enough 
to break away from the established routine 
and show us how the true education can be 


put into practice. 
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The Three Aspects of Phi Delta Kappa 


Professional 


Jesse K. Fianpers, Delta, IIl. 


When our national secretary gave me the 
assignment of writing on the professional 
aspects of our fraternity I was prompted to 
remind him that the professional aspects of 
a professional organization is about such a 
topic as the philosophical aspects of phil- 
osophy would be. In other words, I began 
to consider what other aspects there were 
besides the professional. 


That there are other aspects is evident 
since two other brothers have been asked 
to write about them. Furthermore, an 
inquiry directed to three or four of our 
members selected at random would almost 
surely reveal as many different ideas 
regarding the nature and function of Phi 
Delta Kappa. There are those who hold 


that our entire purpose is social; that we 
meet together in order that we may forget 
our professional duties and have a good 
time. There are others who hold that we are 
purely an honorary fraternity; that we are 


a select group set apart by reason of special 
achievement or unusual promise and that 
we have no other mission than to rejoice at 
our own good fortune. There are some who 
feel that Phi Delta Kappa should either 
abandon her three ideals or else establish a 
bureau of research which will enable the 
fraternity to make contributions to educa- 
tion which may be known as the contribu- 
tions of our fraternity. The suggestion has 
been made that at each of our meetings we 
ought to carry on collective research; and, 
I suppose, also render a little service and 
practice a little leadership. The meetings 
of some of the chapters are given over to a 
type of activity which closely approximates 
the ordinary classroom; Phi Delta Kappa 
thus becomes a kind of extension course. 
In other chapters the center of interest is 
the “horseplay” which develops in connec- 
tion with the initiation; we exist in order to 
bring others in and we bring others in that 
we may enjoy their discomfiture during the 
process. Some would raise the standards 
for membership so that the group would 
consist only of choice souls. Others would 


bar no one from membership and thus 
change the organization from a fraternity 
to an association. 

Other viewpoints could be presented but 
the foregoing will show the need of clarify- 
ing our objectives. If Phi Delta Kappa is 
not a social club or a reward of merit or a 
research agency or an intellectual feast or a 
heckler’s paradise, for what purpose does 
it exist? Is there any justifiable reason for 
our being? If so, what, as an organization, 
should we undertake to do? Where should 
we establish chapters? Whom should we 
admit to membership? 

Speaking for myself, I would take the 
position that nearly all of the elements men- 
tioned above have their rightful place but 
that no one of them should be allowed to 
dominate either the national or the local 
organization. In this statement I would 
make an exception of collective research. 
As I see it our mission is to arouse our mem- 
bers to carry on research in their regular 
afhliations; it is not to undertake research 
in the name and for the glory of the frater- 
nity. It is possible that conditions in some 
of the alumni chapters might be such that 
for a time the program could very wisely 
include some sort of collective enterprise; 
it is certainly true that professional enthu- 
siasm may be promoted by an exchange of 
personal experiences. However, I would 
subordinate all of these elements to a type 
of activity which, I believe, presents to the 
fraternity its greatest opportunity for serv- 
ice. I refer to inspirational activities which 
open up new vistas and revive worthy 
ambitions. Of course some feel that idealism 
is too ephemeral and that we need something 
more tangible. If such could listen to a 
talk on service by Dean Cubberley they 
would realize that there are few experiences 
which are more truly fruitful. 

I feel that we can profitably make very 
much more of group singing, as is now being 
done in some of the chapters. The local 
newsletters and the national magazine, if 
they are directed to the end of fostering 
individual effort upon a higher professional 
plane, afford wonderful opportunities to 


help the men in the field. Much of this will 
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result indirectly from personal news notes. 
In my opinion these publications should not 
duplicate the work of professional periodi- 
cals or of alumni publications. From the 
foregoing it will be seen that the writer 
holds the point of view that the fraternity 
renders its highest service not by the things 
it does directly but by those which it moves 
its members to do. 


It is well for us to remember that some 
things are already settled. Phi Delta Kappa 
is not going to be the only educational 
fraternity. This was determined when we 
restricted the membership to men, when 
we refused charters to some of the smaller 
institutions and when we decided to elimi- 
nate candidates by such extraneous char- 
acteristics as the color of the skin and the 
slant of the eyes. It would be folly now to 
enter upon a campaign of aggressive compe- 
tion with organizations which have come 
into being to meet needs which we formerly 
refused to recognize. Our field is fairly 
definitely circumscribed. We should es- 
tablish chapters only in the universities 
where there are strong departments of 
education and where there are a fairly large 
number of graduate students. As long as we 
emphasize leadership we should aim to 
secure those who are to be the future leaders 
in education. While our standards should 
be high, we should heed the advice of Dr. 
Thorndike and have sufficient catholicity 
so we will not exclude from membership a 
future Pestalozzi just because of an indi- 
vidual peculiarity. We want real ability, 
but it is not necessary that this ability 
should conform to an established pattern. 


Honorary 
Epwarp A. Lincoin, Iota 32 

It may be said, perhaps, that Phi Delta 
Kappa would have no legitimate excuse for 
its existence without its honor aspect. The 
professional needs of the educator are well 
met by the National Education Association, 
The National Society for the Study of 
Education, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and other 
organizations of a like nature. It is, indeed, 
very likely that such organizations offer 
more professionally than Phi Delta Kappa 
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can or ought to hope to give. The fraternal 
benefits must also necessarily be limited. 
Most of us are so constituted that we must 
associate to a considerable extent with one 
another before a real fraternal feeling 
develops, and associations in the Fraternity 
are, for a large majority of the members, 
confined to an acquaintance during a year 
or two of very busy school life, together 
with occasional chance meetings in later 
years. Thus true fraternal spirit has little 
opportunity to develop. These considera- 
tions do not mean, of course, that the pro- 
fessional and fraternal aspects of the 
Fraternity are to be disparaged and neg- 
lected. They do show clearly, however, the 
importance of its honorary nature. 

An honor society in the field of education, 
it would appear, is a desirable thing. It 
seems fitting that men showing high promise 
and marked achievement in this field should 
be singled out for distinction of some sort, 
and it seems only fair that the public in 
general and the educational public in par- 
ticular should know who its best men are. 
The discovery and marking of such men 
can probably be done by an honor fraternity 
better than by any other agency. 

The question now naturally arises, How 
may the Fraternity be made an _ honor 
organization? Undoubtedly the greatest 
factor in this direction lies in the selection 
of new members. They must indeed be men 
of high achievement and high promise. 
Since many of the men who become eligible 
for membership have had little or no 
opportunity to show their worth in the 
field, choice of new members must be made 
largely on the basis of academic grades. It 
seems no more than reasonable to require 
that a man show himself distinctly better 
than average in this respect before he is 
invited to enter the Fraternity, and it is 
gratifying to note in the recently published 
Chapter histories that careful observance 
of this point is almost universal. 

Another way to emphasize the honor 
aspect of the Fraternity is to keep the 
activities of the Chapters largely on a high 
professional level. Meetings at which noted 


‘educational leaders are speakers and other 


meetings at which projects and results of 
research are presented should form a major 
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part of the yearly program. This is already 
a general practice, according to the reports 
of chapter historians, and one which should 
continue and grow. 

The offering of prizes and scholarships is 
important in this connection, because it 
focuses the attention of everyone concerned 
upon the honor side of the Fraternity’s 
activities. 

It is important not only that the Frater- 
nity be an honor society in fact, but also 
that it be recognized as such by both the 
educational and the general public. An 
excellent opportunity to gain this recogni- 
tion is being missed by the refusal of the 
Fraternity to adopt the traditional emblem 
of honor societies. Our Greek letter pins 
mean to the average man we meet that we 
are members of an ordinary social fraternity. 
A key immediatly stamps its wearer as an 
honor man. 

There appear, to some of us at least, a 
number of tendencies in the present prac- 
tices of the Fraternity which will seriously 
hamper, if they do not entirely prevent, the 
realization of our goal as a true honor organ- 
ization. There is the danger, for instance, 
that the time and effort of the Chapter 
officers will be so occupied with the mere 
mechanics of running the society that they 
cannot give due attention to its professional 
aspects. The amount of detailed work to 
be done has grown steadily as the national 
activities of the Fraternity have increased 
in number and importance. An inordinate 
amount of time is spent in making out 
records and reports. It has been said that 
being an officer in Phi Delta Kappa carries 
as much work with it as a course in college, 
and this is very nearly true if the officer 
does his work well. Further, the magnitude 
of the task grows constantly larger as the 
new members are added to the Chapter rolls. 
It is highly desirable to reduce this type of 
work to the lowest possible minimum in 
order that the officers may devote their time 
and energies to the really worthwhile 
activities of the Chapters. 

Another source of great danger lies in the 
recent attempt to force alumni members 
to continue their financial support of the 
Fraternity after they have gone out into the 
field. This practice says, in effect, that an 


honor man is not to be recognized as such 
unless he pays for the privilege. This 
procedure not only makes the Fraternity 
look ridiculous, but also it incurs the loss 
of many of the real honor men of the 
organization, and the ill feeling of many 
more. That this danger is not simply a 
theoretical one has been demonstrated 
amply in the writer’s own chapter. Among 
the men who refuse to be forced to pay dues 
are some who hold high positions as super- 
intendents of schools, college or normal 
school teachers of education, and members 
of the great research Foundations. It is 
the height of folly to force such men out of 
the Fraternity. 


A third danger is to be found in the 
holding of the Fraternity to the race and 
sex discriminations which are at present in 
force. An honor society cannot be truly 
such while there lies at its very roots a 
canker of prejudices. All of us who are 
college teachers see, year after year, many 
women in our classes doing better work 
than some of the men who are elected to 
Phi Delta Kappa. It also happens repeat- 
edly that a man appears who is, under his 
pigmented skin, an honor student of the 
highest type. He is kept out of our fellow- 
ship, while many less able men come in. 
It is hard for some of us to conceive and 
profess, under such circumstances, that the 
Fraternity is a real honor organization. 


There is not only a place for an honor 
society in education, there is a real oppor- 
tunity for such an organization. Through 
acceptance of this opportunity Phi Delta 
Kappa can undoubtedly become a potent 
influence for high ideals and sound practice 
in the educational world. Some measure of 
success the Fraternity will almost auto- 
matically achieve. It cannot, however, 
become useful and respected to the full 
measure of its possibilities if its energies and 
resources are to be spent in building up a 
highly centralized body which must be held 
together by artificial and expensive pro- 
cedures which involve Fraternity leaders in 
unending detail. Neither can it fully attain 
its high ideals while any prejudice is al- 
lowed to stand in the way. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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A Milestone 
This number of the Phi Delta Kappan is 


the last of the present volume and closes the 
activity of this fiscal year. The number of 
members who will receive this issue is about 
4100 which is nearly one thousand more 
than the number ever mailed out to mem- 
bers at any previous time. At the time this 
is written over two thousand members have 
paid dues for the coming year in advance 
and are already on the mailing list to receive 
the August number of the magazine on time. 
This number will be advanced to over 2500 
before the close of college in June. 

This splendid and very heartening record 
is due to the whole-hearted and devoted 
effort of the various chapter officers who 
have served during the year just closing. 
The national secretary is deeply and last- 
ingly indebted to the men who have put 
much of themselves into the campaigns for 
membership conservation which have been 
carried out so successfully during the year. 
There have been very few who have been 
sluggish and almost none who have been really 
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indifferent. As a body they have been 
self-sacrificing and highly co-operative and 
deserve the gratitude of their chapters as 
well as of the fraternity at large. It is the 
hope of the National Secretary that they 
will one and all as their last official service, 
transmit to their successors the same zeal 
and enthusiasm for the good of the fraternity 
that they themselves have demonstrated. 


This year’s chapter officers have been 
called upon for more exacting service than 
any set of officers have ever been expected 
to perform in the past or are likely to be 
expected to accomplish in the very near 
future. They have installed in their various 
chapters the new accounting and recording 
systems adopted by the Tenth National 
Council, have put into effect the suspension 
system as required by the revised constitu- 
tion and have cleared the chapter rolls of all 
long delinquent members. The work of 
succeeding officers will be made much 
easier because of the accomplishments of 
the men who have served the chapters this 


year. 


The closing year has been a great one in 
the fraternity’s history. While the matters 
mentioned above are not the greatest 
accomplishment to which we can point at 
this time, yet they augur more for the future 
than many men would understand at first 
glance. Much of the future usefulness of 
the fraternity to Education will depend 
upon how much money we shall have for 
use and how certain we may be that it will 
be in hand when wanted or needed. The 
permanence and participation as well as the 
personal loyalty of the membership will also 
be a determining factor in the fraternity’s 
future value to the cause to which it is 
dedicated. The activities of this year have 
laid the foundation for assuring both to the 
fraternity, and it is the feeling of the national 
secretary that we are now for the first time 
on the verge of being able to undertake 
many of the things that we have often 
talked about but were obliged to abandon 
because of a lack of both finances and 
membership. 

During the year we have initiated nearly 


900 new members, all of them of a high 
quality. We have established two new 
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active chapters, raising the total number of 
such chapters to thirty-five. At least one 
and probably two alumni chapters have 
been approved, making a total of ten alumni 
chapters. A set of standards has been 
adopted for measuring the eligibility of 
institutions for admission to the list of 
possible petitioners. 


In addition, chapter activities have gone 
forward with a zeal and enthusiasm unsur- 
passed in the fraternity’s experience. The 
prospect for a record-breaking year in 1925- 
26 is wonderfully bright. 


This is an hour for rejoicing. 


The Three Aspects of Phi Delta Kappa 
(Continued from page 11) 


Fraternal 
Joun Davip Houser, Lambda 31 

Phi Delta Kappa’s origins were among 
groups very definitely conscious of their 
purpose. The creation of a_ national 
organization resulted because of a desire to 
serve that purpose more generally and more 
effectively. 

These groups were possessed of a strong 
social idealism and were utterly devoted to 
education—“‘zealots in a holy cause.” Theirs 
was something of a combative fealty, too, 
because their crusade was being launched 
against that most formidable of opposition— 
discredit. Education as a profession was 
sadly lacking in prestige. 

The men of these groups were for the most 
part older students who had found the basis 
of friendship in their common professional 
interest and whose informal contacts in and 
out of class rooms had furnished the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating these friendships. 
Their relationships were natural, spon- 
taneous and informal. They were drawn 
together and continued their association 
because they had already achieved a similar 
idealism and certain academic standards. 

The first national organization stressed 
the “mutual comfort and support” of men 
who had thus achieved similar training and 
idealism as one of its most important con- 
scious aims. But, be it noted well, it was a 
fraternity that was projected and formed 
and not a national association of educational 
clubs, research groups, or seminars. The 
first and fundamental—and the continuing 
—impulses that motivated the movement 
were more than and beyond the merely 
intellectual. Surely this was not adven- 
titious. 


The “mutual comfort and support” ideal 
has not, it is true, any large dynamic possi- 
bilites. And this end was being achieved 
rather satisfactorily in local groups. But 
there were other, larger and more dynamic 
purposes inherent in the movement to 
expand than those enunciated. 


Because, however, these larger purposes 
were not more clearly formulated, both the 
local groups, for the most part, and the 
national organization remained static for a 
considerable time. The chapters were self- 
sufficient and the national organization was 
to a large extent insignificant. 


The cause of this condition was to be 
found in the continuation of the original 
structure and administration of local chap- 
ters. The first groups were not dynamic in 
the best sense of the word. They were 
made up of men who had already achieved 
those things that, per se, brought them into 
natural and informal association. They 
shared ideals and ambitions (and in splendid, 
worthy fashion) but they did little or noth- 
ing to inspire them in those who had not 
achieved them. They crusaded without 
proselyting. Recruits were voluntary addi- 
tions. The chaptets were truly groups for 

“mutual comfort and support”—sometimes 
almost for mutual admiration. 


As long as this was the predominating 
tone of most of the local chapters, so long 
were they to a large degree static and so 
long was there little significance in Phi 
Delta Kappa nationally. In the few chap- 
ters that were purely graduate and must 
remain so, there was some justification for 
such conditions. But their number has not 
heretofore been large. 
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In most of the present chapters of Phi 
Delta Kappa nothing like the original con- 
ditions obtain. Departments of Education 
have large enrollments, and neither the 
departments nor the chapters are as homo- 
geneous as they once were. And in this very 
condition and in the needs which the pro- 
fession of education faces, lie Phi Delta 
Kappa’s great opportunities. 

The finest flower of the fraternal relation- 
ship—the only element in fact, that gives 
it real meaning—is helpfulness. And, 
though this may sound strange, it is not so 
much mutual helpfulness as that helpful- 
ness based on unequal relationships—upon 
differences in attainment of idealism, knowl- 
edge, social behavior. 

The stressing of the intellectual and 
honorary ideals at the expense of the 
emotional and inspirational will tend to 
preserve homogeneity in groups, but will 
nullify great opportunities for usefulness to 
individuals, to chapters and to education. 
Men of social vision and social idealism are 
desperately needed in education and Phi 
Delta Kappa can be one of the most 


influential of agencies in ever winning new 
ones and inspiring them after it has won 
them. But it will have to be a human and 
lovable and truly fraternal organization if 
it succeeds. It will have to be definitely, 
consciously and formally administered to 
cultivate those values. It cannot aspire to 
become an educational Phi Beta Kappa and 
it cannot defer to those who tempera- 
mentally protest against all formalism 
because they feel no need of it. 


We must go outside the field of the intel- 
lectual to find and apply motives. If Phi 
Delta Kappa is to confine its membership 
to those who have achieved and who are 
already sufficiently motivated, its fraternal 
aspect is unimportant. If it aspires to be a 
living influence this aspect cannot be over- 
exalted. 


Let this not for a moment be taken as a 
minimizing of ideals of intellectual attain- 
ment or of the scientific method which has 
gone so far to make education a profession. 
These should be and are, the end results— 
the things to be inspired. 


A Study of Salaries 


‘A nation which lets incapables teach it 
while capable men and women only feed, 
clothe, and amuse it, is committing intel- 
lectual suicide,” says the Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association for 
March, 1925. This Bulletin deals with the 
salaries of public school teachers during 
1924-25. It says, ‘Salaries determine to a 
great extent: 


1. The caliber of the ‘people attracted to 
the teaching profession. 

2. The preparation and training of teachers. 

3. The kind of teachers retained. 

4. The morale of the teaching staff. 

5. The place of teachers in the life of the 
community.” 


This is the most comprehensive inquiry 
on public school salaries yet issued. It gives 


salary facts for over a half a million teachers 
and school employees. What is more it 
gives this comprehensive data for this year 
for the use of school boards that are actually 
facing the problem of higher salaries for 
better teachers. The data is so presented 
that school officers can compare the salaries 
paid in their local school systems with those 
paid in 1448 other cities. 


The studies of the Research Division 
show that during the past two years 
teachers’ salaries have increased much 
faster in urban than in rural districts and 
that superior teachers will be drawn from 
the one-teacher rural schools where the 
median salary is only $755 a year, unless 
some means can be found for paying better 
salaries in those schools. 

—WNational Education Association 
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Recent Installations 


Alpha-Kappa 
University of Tennessee 


National President Williams and National 
Vice-President Phelps officiated at the 
installation of Alpha-Kappa Chapter at the 
University of Tennessee on May 2nd. 
Thirty-eight charter members, a_ record 
number, were initiated during the after- 
noon and evening. The installing officers 
were assisted by Brothers Avent, Rablin 
and Fitzgerald who are on the staff at the 
University. 

The installation was followed by a fine 
banquet at the St. James Hotel. 


President Williams reports that he in- 
itiated a splendid group of men and that 
the prospects favor a strong and useful 
chapter in Tennessee. 


Alpha-Lambda 
Boston University 
On May 23rd, twenty-one men at Boston 
University were initiated into Phi Delta 
Kappa and were constituted a chapter of 
the fraternity. The ceremonies were in 


charge of National Secretary Wise and 
District Deputy Bauder who were assisted 
by Brothers Guy M. Wilson and Roy Davis 
and by several members of Iota Chapter. 


The exercises were held at the West- 
minster Hotel, where rooms had been re- 
served for the occasion by the local group. 
The work began at 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
with every candidate present and on time, 
and at 6:15 the final sentences were pro- 
nounced which made Alpha-Lambda Chap- 
ter a reality. 

A splendid banquet followed at 6:30 and 
if anyone failed to get enough to eat the 
fault did not lie with the committee that 
ordered the menu. After the banquet the new 
brothers listened to talks by District Deputy 
Bauder, Roy Davis, E. A. Lincoln of lota 
Chapter, Dean Wilde of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education, National 
Secretary Wise, and L. M. Patton, Presi- 
dent-elect of the Chapter. 

The twenty-one initiates included Dean 
Wilde of the School of Education. They 
are a splendidly harmonious group of work- 
ers and give abundant evidence of a zeal 
and enthusiasm which promises well for the 
new chapter. 


The Indianapolis Luncheon 


in connection with the summer meeting of the N. E. A. will be held in the 


CHATEAU ROOM OF THE CLAYPOOL HOTEL 


The time is 12:15 on June 30th 


THE PRICE WILL BE $1.50 PER PLATE 


This will be another typical Phi Delta Kappa luncheon and you cannot afford to miss 


it if you are in Indianapolis at that time. 


Address inquires and reservations to E. A. Rice, 213 East 50th Street, Indianapolis, 
who is chairman of the local committee on arrangements. 
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The Field of Service 


A Modern Bureau of Educational Reference and Research 
C.iirrorp Woopy, Omega 48 


This article briefly describes some of the 
aspects of the Bureau of Educational Refer- 
ence and Research at the University of 
Michigan. It is written primarily to show 
advanced students in Education something 
of the work done in the Bureau in the hope 
that this information along with that 
provided in articles by other writers may 
be of some service in making intelligent 
decisions concerning proposed lines of edu- 
cational endeavor. Of necessity this article 
must be fragmentary and disconnected, as 
neither time nor space will permit of a com- 
plete or detailed description. 

Wuat Is tHe Bureau 

The Bureau is first of all a division of the 
School of Education. When it was first 
established during the academic year of 
1919-20, it was called the Bureau of Tests 
and Measurements, but with the establish- 
ment of the School of Education in 1921, the 
name was changed to the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Reference and Research. The pur- 
pose of the Bureau as stated on the back of 
the title page of the numerous printed 
bulletins issued, is “to guide the research 
activities of various groups of schoolmen 
within the State, to summarize and call 
attention to the results of research activities 
within the State and elsewhere, and to 
initiate and carry on original investigations 
in the field of education.” This statement 
of purpose stresses research to a very great 
extent, but under actual working conditions 
much of the time and energy of the Bureau 
is devoted to rendering educational service 
rather than to the promoting of research. 
However it is very difficult to differentiate 
the two types of activities because the 
rendering of service to the school people of 
the State prepares the way for research and 
it is dificult at times to determine when 
service ends and when research begins. 

Just Wuat Does THE Bureau Do 

To answer this question, which laymen 
often ask in this exact form, several distinct 
types of activities will be enumerated and 


described. 


1. The Bureau serves as a clearing house 
for the numerous requests for information 
which are often addressed to the various mem- 
bers of the staff of the School of Education. 
This is especially true when the desired 
information concerns tests, bibliographies, 
or general information. To illustrate, super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers write 
letters inquiring what mental and educa- 
tional tests to give to the children of Grade I, 
Grade V, Grade VIII, or in high school; 
what interpretation should be made of the 
test results obtained from the children in 
Grade IV; what method should be employed 
to differentiate the pupils on the basis of 
test results; or what the test results suggest 
in the way of remedial instruction. They 
write letters asking for bibliographies on all 
sorts of subjects, e.g., the values of the 
kindergarten as a part of the school system, 
the size of the building and the amount of 
time allowed the principal of the elementary 
school for supervision of instruction, the 
scientific studies bearing supervised 
study in high school, recent scientific investi- 
gations in secondary education, the group- 
ing of college students according to mental 
ability, or the curriculum of the junior high 
school. All of these letters on all sorts of 
topics are either addressed directly to the 
Bureau or are referred to it and it must 
assume responsibility for seeing that suitable 
answers are provided. Needless to say, the 
Bureau itself cannot provide all of the 
information sought, but it must assume 
responsibility for seeing that all available 
sources of information are made known to 
those inquiring for information. 

2. The Bureau serves as a distributing 
center for a selected list of educational and 
mental tests. While it is not the policy of 
the Bureau to do a large commercial busi- 
ness in tests, experience has revealed the 
necessity of its handling those tests which 
it proposes to use in its testing programs. 
Even with all of the detailed directions con- 
cerning the ordering of tests, many orders 
are so indefinite that some agency must 
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decide what is wanted. The Bureau, 
because of its intimate contact with the 
schools of the State, is in a position to inter- 
pret the desires of those ordering and can 
help them get the particular materials 
wanted. Were it not for the fact that the 
Bureau has surveillance over the orders and 
the distribution of the tests, the testing 
programs instituted would be accompanied 
by many more irregularities than at the 
present time. 

3. The Bureau serves as director of semi- 
annual testing programs throughout the State. 
During the second week of October and 
May of each school year the Bureau directs 
a testing program throughout the State. 
Preparatory to launching the October 
program through correspondence with the 
leading superintendents and principals of 
the State and through a conference of 
superintendents and principals held during 
the summer session at the Univesity of 
Michigan, a decision is reached concerning 
the particular tests to be given. During the 
last week in August or the first week i 
September the Bureau issues a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin announcing the testing 
program, setting forth a brief description 
of the tests to be given, providing minute 
directions concerning the ordering of the 
tests, and inviting all cities within the State 
which promise to give the tests and report 
the results according to specified directions 
to participate in the testing program. The 
Bureau then prepares very detailed direc- 
tions, outlining in a most precise manner the 
particular functions to be performed by the 
superintendents, the principals, and the 
teachers, and the methods to be followed 
in tabulating and reporting the data ob- 
tained from the tests. These directions are 
distributed with the tests so that absolutely 
uniform directions are available throughout 
the State. If the different cities are left to 
mimeograph their own directions from 
a copy sent out by the Bureau, there is 
opportunity for much variation through 
inaccurate copying. After the different 


cities report the results according to speci- 
fied forms, the Bureau condenses the tabu- 
lations and summarizes the data for the 
State as a whole. 
summaries, 


It then interprets these 
makes whatever suggestions 


seem appropriate, and provides a definite 
report to all cities participating in the testing 
program. In a few cases, the Bureau has 
not only been responsible for directing the 
testing program, but has actually been 
responsible in making a regular survey of 
particular cities concerned. 

4. The Bureau serves as an agency for 
directing original investigations in various 
school systems of the State. In addition to 
directing the testing programs, an activity 
which is characterized more as service than 
as research, the Bureau undertakes each 
year a number of original investigations 
which represent a fairly high type of re- 
search. These investigations are made 
possible through the spirit of co-operation 
which is engendered by virtue of the testing 
programs. These investigations are not 
state-wide as are the testing programs, but 
are usually limited to a few selected teachers 
within each system. The Bureau definitely 
avoids asking the co-operation of all the 
teachers within a particular city in these 
investigations, but instead asks the super- 
intendent or principal to designate a few of 
his teachers who will be especially inter- 
ested in attempting the investigation. In 
this way only those especially interested 
teachers participate and the charge of whole- 
sale experimentation is avoided. Typical 
investigations undertaken in this manner 
are the following: The Permanent Effects 
of the Teaching of Spelling, Some Results 
Obtained from the Repetition of Certain 
Arithmetic Tests on Four Successive Days, 
Some Effects of Ability Grouping, The 
Evaluation of Two Methods of the Teaching 
of Spelling, The Effects of the Use of Prac- 
tice Exercises Involving Aspects of Reading 
Problems in Arithmetic on the Ability to 
Solve Verbal Problems in Arithmetic, The 
Effects of the Use of Practice Exercises 
Involving Certain Aspects of Comprehen- 
sion on the Ability to Understand What is 
Read, The Arithmetic Encountered by 
Children in the Elementary School in 
Their Out-of-school Activities, The Amount 
of Time Devoted to the Teaching of Each 
of the Different Subjects in the Curriculum 
of the Elementary School, and The Stand- 
ardization of Various Educational Tests 
In each of these investigations the Burean 
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or those directly under its charge planned 
in minute detail the exact steps in conduct- 
ing the investigation and in tabulating the 
results. 

5. The Bureau serves as an agency for 
rendering service and directing investigations 
in the School of Education and other units of 
the University. While the Bureau usually 
directs its attention to service and research 
for the public schools of the State, it is at 
times called upon to render service or make 
investigations in various units of the Uni- 
versity. For a number of years it was 
responsible for giving mental tests to the 
students on probation in the College of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts and to 
interpret the results therefrom. At present 
it is responsible for giving selected mental 
and educational tests to all students in the 
College of Pharmacy, and to all students in 
the School of Education. In addition to 
work of this type, the Bureau is called upon 
to gather information concerning various 
topics, such as the number of subjects 
taught by beginning teachers just graduat- 
ing from the University and the amount of 
academic preparation for teaching each of 
the different subjects, etc. 

6. The Bureau serves as an agency for the 
co-ordination of numerous research agencies 
within the State. The Bureau not only 
serves the public schools and the University, 
but also other agencies within the State. 
For the last three years it has co-operated 
with the State Teachers’ Association and in 
co-operation with the Committee on Sal- 
aries has directed the collection and tabu- 
lation of facts on various aspects of the 
salary situation within the State and has 
been responsible for the preparation and 
publication of extended reports on this 
topic. At present the Director of the 
Bureau is serving as advisor in an investi- 
gation undertaken under the jurisdiction 
of a sister institution and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. He has also been 
serving as adviser to the Committee on Re- 
search of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 

7. The Bureau serves as an agency for 
reporting the research activities carried on 
within or without the State. One function of 
the Bureau is to disseminate the results of 


research. It does this by means of mimeo- 
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graphed or printed bulletins or through 
public discussion. Mimeographed or printed 
bulletins set forth the reports of all testing 
programs or special investigations within 
the State. These are distributed exten- 
sively to the school people of this and other 
states. Similar bulletins call attention to 
worthwhile new books or to recent scientific 
investigations. In addition to these mimeo- 
graphed and printed bulletins, the results 
of research are disseminated through repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau at the various 
roundtable discussion groups within the 
State. The Bureau tries to have a repre- 
sentative at one of three meetings of each 
of the six divisions of the State to confer 
with men concerning their work and to 
report the results of investigation under- 
taken through their co-operation. The 
Bureau furthermore holds an annual con- 
ference at which the results of numerous 
research activities are presented either by 
representatives of the Bureau or by the 
school people themselves. 

Tue STAFF OF THE BUREAU AND THE 

Work Done sy Eacuh MEMBER 

The staff of the Bureau at the present 
time consists of a director, full-time statis- 
tical assistant, full-time secretay, half-time 
stock clerk and statistical assistant, half- 
time statistical assistant, and student hired 
help at intermittent periods. The director 
devotes half-time to teaching courses in the 
School of Education and the other half to 
directing the work of the Bureau. To the 
casual observer it might seem strange that 
the director of such a bureau would teach 
half-time, but the present director feels his 
own work would be greatly hampered were 
it not for the class room contacts in which 
projected theories may be tempered through 
class room discussion and through which 
research activities are suggested and tried 
out. In the time devoted to the Bureau, 
the director answers the numerous letters 
addressed or referred to it, plans in detail 
the directions for the testing programs or 
investigations, oversees the purchasing of 
the different tests and sees that a plenteous 
supply is always available, has surveillance 
over orders sent in and over the distribution 
of tests, confers with the schoolmen with 
regard to their testing work or with regard 
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to the particular problems with which they 
are wrestling, directs the tabulations of all 
data made available by the different cities 
participating in the various activities, 
writes or supervises the writing of all 
bulletins and reports emanating from the 
Bureau, supervises the preparation of bibli- 
ographies, presents the results of investi- 
gations at various conferences and meetings 
of schoolmen, attends conferences for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the activities of 
different agencies within the State under- 
taking research, and numerous other related 
types of work. 

The work of the statistical assistant is 
manifold. Naturally the full-time assistant 
exercises general direction over the part- 
time assistants. At times the different assist- 
ants assume responsibility for individual 
investigations or portions of investigations, 
but usually they are co-operating in the 
carrying forward of a single investigation. 
Something of the nature of work done by 
the statistical assistants is evident by the 
enumeration of some of the activities for 
which the full-time assistant assumes re- 
sponsibility: Examining the reports provided 
by the schools participating in the particular 
investigation concerned to determine 
whether the reports are complete, checking 
the reports to determine whether the cal- 
culations provided are accurate, retabulat- 
ing some of the data provided, determining 
possible plans of tabulating the data, 
assembling the data according to the chosen 
plan, calculating central tendencies, devia- 
tions, coefficients of correlation, etc., on the 
basis of the assembled data, preparation 
of tabular and graphic materials in the 
exact forms in which the materials are to 
be published, checking all tabulations to 
make sure that calculations are correct, 
checking all typewritten manuscripts to 
make sure that no errors were made in 
setting the type, preparing bibliographies, 
scoring new tests or tests used in an inv esti- 
gation in which extreme care must be 
exercised, etc. It is obvious that the full- 
time assistant must have the co-operation 
of the part-time assistants if this work is to 
be carried on effectively. 

The work of the secretary consists first of 
all in doing the clerical work of answering 


the extended correspondence with the 
Bureau. In addition to this the secretary 
is responsible for preparing all requisitions, 
for the test materials ordered, for listing all 
sales on appropriate sales sheets, checking 
the invoices to see that they tally with the 
requisitions, typing the manuscripts after 
the exact patterns to be followed in mimeo- 
graphing or printing, following up errors in 
the receipt or distribution of materials, 
distributing properly orders received, pre- 
paring of the mailing lists, and distributing 
the mimeographed and printed bulletins, 
etc. At times the secretary co-operates 
in other activities of the Bureau, but the 
enumerated list of responsibilities indicates 
the general nature of the work done. 

The stock clerk is primarily responsible 
for the receiving and distributing of the test 
materials. He must check the incoming 
packages of tests and see that the proper 
number and the proper forms of the tests 
have been received, he must fill all orders, 
wrap, weigh all packages, calculate the 
postage and see that they are promptly 
sent to the proper sources, he must keep 
proper shipping records and see that these 
are delivered to the secretary, he must keep 
tab on the available supply of tests and of 
materials needed in shipping the tests, etc. 
If his time is not taken up completely with 
the handling of the tests and test materials, 
he devotes the remainder of his time in 
assisting in the statistical work of the 
Bureau. 

The analysis of the work done by the 
director and his staff should make reason- 
ably clear to those interested the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau and the division of its 
responsibilities. This analysis should also 
suggest something of the knowledges and 
skills in the different types of work done 
and the kind of training which one antici- 
pating the different phases of the work 
should have. 

The general description of the work of 
the Bureau indicates the opportunities 
offered by such an agency. An attempt has 
been made to describe conditions as they 
are and thus give to advanced students 
in education that information which will be 
of value to them in determining the choice 
of their life work. 
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Some Things I Remember 
Freperick W. Scuacnut, Past National President 


When I first came in contact with Phi 
Delta Kappa at the University of Chicago 
in 1907, there were only 11 chapters, as I 
recall it, and some of the men in the active 
chapters were, among others, Coffman and 
Jessup, now Presidents of two great State 
Universities. 

We didn’t know much about each other 
in the various chapters, in spite of the fact 
that the National meetings were annual. 
This was due, first, largely to the method of 
selecting the officers, and second, but per- 
haps even more important than the other, 
to the method of selecting delegates. Both 
activities partake of the humorous in 
retrospect and in the light of business-like 
methods put into practice by Warren, as 
Secretary, Houser as Historian, Lee as 
Treasurer, and McAllister as Managing 
Editor of the Phi Delta Kappan. These 
men were first elected at the Oakland con- 
vention, and twice re-elected—Houser and 
McAllister still oftener. They served 
through the dark days of the war when 
several of our chapters were forced to curtail 
or suspend their operations entirely. This 
was not to be wondered at, when the same 
thing was true of social fraternities every- 
where whose members surely had more 
money than the teachers and prospective 
teachers of our group. Some of these 
chapters have been only very recently 
revived. 

But I have lost the thread of my story. 
I mentioned the method of | selecting 
delegates as a reason for lack of acquaint- 
ance between chapters. The conventions 
in those days were held in connection with 
the N. E. A. and the brother who was going 
to the N. E. A. anyway was appointed, and 
part of his expenses were occasionally paid 
by the local chapter. The Chicago chapter 
always paid all the expenses, but this was 
not true of some of the others. 


During a discussion of the question of 
payment of delegates’ expenses at the 
Philadelphia convention, one delegate grave- 
ly proposed that the local chapters might 
make their delegates a source of revenue by 


auctioning off the privilege. His idea was 
that there would always be members who 
would be glad to go but who could not 
afford the entire cost. Assuming that the 
expenses were estimated to be fifty dollars, 
Brother A might offer to act as delegate for 
forty dollars, thus saving the chapter ten 
dollars, and incidentally enabling Brother 
A to attend the N. E. A. at a cost to himself 
of only ten dollars. But, argued this dele- 
gate, Brother B might be more eager to go 
than A and offer his services as a delegate 
for twenty-five dollars. And why not? 


Why not indeed! Whether any chapter, 
anywhere, ever actually did this, I do not 
know, the effects, however, were the same 
as though they had. For, of course, since 
the delegate was attending the N. E. A., 
the P. D. K. convention and especially the 
committee meetings, went by the board. 
I recall with chagrin, and in retrospect, with 
amusement, the meeting of a committee of 
five of which I was chairman, on the ritual. 
It was the custom at that time to send 
proxies, and I held the proxies of California 
and Stanford. Two of the eastern univer- 
sities furnished the other members of the 
committee. One of these delegates, a 
delightful elderly gentleman whom every- 
body loved, so they say, did not appear at 
that meeting, nor at any other meeting of 
the committee, nor of the convention for 
that matter. I should have liked to hear 
the report of that delegate to his chapter. 
I have been told that the same lovable 
gentleman was also a delegate to the Oak- 
land convention, but that there, too, his 
admirable qualities had to be taken on faith 
—faith is the belief in things unseen, isn’t 
it?) The other member was Brother : 
but no, I shall not mention his name for he 
has since seen the light—well, this brother 
came to see me about ten minutes before 
the hour set and said, ‘‘Say, Schacht, there’s 
a meeting on today that I simply can’t miss. 
You go ahead and write up what you have 
to say and I’ll agree to it” So the com- 
mittee met and the proxy from Stanford 
(Schacht) moved that the chairman 
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(Schacht) be instructed to hand in a report 
of the meeting to the convention. This was 
seconded by the proxy from California 
(Schacht). The motion having been duly 
made and seconded was put to a vote and 
unanimously carried. But naturally, when 
the question came before the convention, 
the report embodied the views of the three 
(?) members who had attended the meeting, 
and nobody else knew anything about it— 
or seemed to care. What they were anxious 
about was not to be late to the evening 
session of the N. E. A. Contrast this con- 
dition with those obtaining at one of the 
last conventions which I attended, at which 
the chairman of legislation, whom we all 
fondly called “John Harvard,” was more 
than once in session with his committee 
until the early hours of the morning; and 
not so early, at that. 

Another amusing situation was in con- 
nection with the budget; no, not budget, 
because there wasn’t any, but with the 
finances. Butterworth had been treasurer, 
and following him came Finley of Chicago. 
By some queer oversight | was made 
treasurer immediately following Finley. 
Something was wrong there because the 
plan was to rotate the offices. The following 
may serve as an illustration. Minnesota 
this year has the presidency, Indiana the 
vice-presidency, Iota the secretary-ship, 
Chicago the treasurer-ship. Next year Stan- 
ford, California, Cornell, and Columbia 
must be taken care of and so on in an inter- 
minable game of Ring Around the Rosy. 

And of course each chapter must have a 
chance at the presidency in its turn. Well, 
as I said, by some ovesight, Schacht of 
Chicago succeeded Finley of Chicago, who 
succeeded Butterworth. Butterworth had 
turned over $39.13 to Finley, and Finley 
turned over the amount undiminished to 
me, and I didn’t spend it all. There was 
nothing to spend it for. Talk about Calvin 
Coolidge’s economy complex. He has noth- 
ing on the Phi Delta Kappa of 1907 to 1915. 

In the course of my office holding there 
occurred two or three incidents which led 
to what might have been catastrophes and 
were certainly crises, critical points in the 
history of the fraternity. The first came 
immediately after the Oakland convention 


and was, to my mind, due to an honest 
misunderstanding on the part of one of the 
original amalgamating chapters. 


The legislative acts of the Oakland con- 
vention were epoch making, carried through 
largely by the vim and enthusiasm of the 
chapters in the Middle West and the Far 
West. The more conservative members of 
certain eastern chapters, which consisted 
principally or entirely of graduate students, 
were not in sympathy with some of the 
proposed legislation and proceeded in a very 
irregular manner, I regret to say. Instead 
of communicating with the Executive Com- 
mittee or even making an attempt to do so, 
they circularized the chapters to attempt 
to overthrow the action of the convention. 
In the heat of the struggle I was accused of 
using my power—largely imagined—as pres- 
ident, to force through the abhorred meas- 
ures. On the contrary, since I had not been 
a delegate to the convention, and thus had 
no personal interest in the success or failure 
of these measures, I felt that I was pecu- 
liarly fitted to act as a buffer between the 
young fire-eaters of the west and the coldly 
deliberate graduate students of the east. 
An aside: All the measures have since been 
whole-heartedly adopted by all the chapters 
and few would dream of going back to the 
old methods of doing business—. 


During this controversy three of the 
officers met with me at Chicago at their own 
expense, and called upon a committee of 
the Chicago chapter to meet with us in an 
advisory capacity to consider ways and 
means of avoiding a threatened disruption. 
Two other officers went again at their own 
expense to Detroit where there was a large 
meeting of Phi Delta Kappa scheduled to 
take place in connection with the N. E. A., 
and the situation was thoroughly discussed. 
At this meeting one of the most iconclastic 
suggestions ever made came from a man 
whom all P. D. K. members love and 
respect (but an idol of mine threatened to 
be dethroned right there). The proposal 
was to divide the fraternity into two types 
of chapters, graduate and undergraduate, 
the latter to act as feeder to the former. 
Adoption of this plan would certainly have 
proved fatal. 
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The climax of the controversy was reached 
at the next convention at Chicago, the first 
under the new rules of paying the expenses 
of the delegates, and the first held independ- 
ent of the meeting of the N. E. A. But it 
was a delight to work with this group, and 
before the close of the convention it was 
named by common consent the “Harmony” 
meeting; even the most critical Easteners 
referred to it as the “Hominy” meeting. At 
this convention the Phi Delta Kappan was 
launched as a fraternity enterprise, instead 
of being “‘carried’”’ by Brother McAllister, 
who has up until so recently been editor. 

Another critical situation was developed 
in the application of three groups for admis- 
sion to the fraternity, which groups the 
Executive Committee did not deem ready 
to enter. It has, so far as I know, always 
been the custom of the Executive Com- 
mittee to receive the applications, digest 
the information, and then to place the digest 
before the chapters, either with a recom- 
mendation to accept or reject, or more 
rarely, without comment. In case the 
petition arrived about the time of the con- 
vention it was referred to the delegates in 
similar manner. Two of the petitioning 
chapters took this action as a matter of 
course and in good part. The third group, 
being ill advised by a brother in the faculty, 
chose to make a special case of the situation. 
A personal, not an official, letter to me was 
answered by me as an individual, not as an 
officer, since I had not communicated with 
the other executive officers. Furthermore, 
it was sent to a brother in confidence. The 
confidence was violated, and the fat was in 
the fire. Other members of the faculty took 
up the question and attempted to coerce 
the president by writing to his college and 
having the director exert pressure. It will 
always be a pleasure to remember the way 
the director answered the letter and the way 
the convention disposed of the question. 

Maybe these incidents were not really 
crises. Maybe they were only the “growing 
pains” of the active and vigorous youth. 
But unfortunately—or fortunately—depend- 
ing on the viewpoint, we young men who 
were at the helm in those days were called 
upon to act as guardians for the young 
giant, and we had our hands full. And to 
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us they were crises, real and dire. We look 
upon them now, in retrospect, with a fond 
smile; we see how the youth has grown in 
the last fifteen years, and take a modicum 
of pride in the part that we played in bring- 
ing him to maturity, having helped him to 
avoid certain stumbling-blocks, and _ lef: 
him to the guidance of wiser heads and 
hands, perhaps, but certainly not fonde: 
nor more willing. 

But a real crisis came to us soon after the 
entrance of the United States into the world 
war. As stated at the beginning of this 
sketch, many chapters became dormant, 
owing to the volunteering and drafting of 
many of the younger members, and later 
even the older ones. Correspondence with 
oficers and members, sent to old addresses 
were returned unanswered. Letters to 
faculty members also were returned, since 
many of these too were active, as dollar-a- 
year men or in the psychology departments 
of the army and navy. Even after the 
armistice was declared, these conditions 
obtained for several years. In fact two of 
the defunct chapters were revived only dur- 
ing the last convention. The officers were 
subjected to bitter criticism for not calling 
a convention, when correspondence clearly 
indicated that there would not be a cor- 
poral’s guard in attendance. These were 
the same officers, by the way, who had 
previously been praised for their business- 
like administration. And since this is a 
rambling sort of thing anyway, may | be 
pardoned another aside. An expression has 
been used repeatedly at conventions recently 
and some not so recent: “Probably no one 
man, or set of men, can be blamed for these 
conditions;” i.e., the conditions subsequent 
to the war. But there seems to be a hidden 
implication that there is a man or group of 
men who are responsible It’s like the chap 
who gets up to say “I hold no brief for”— 
and then proceeds to wander all over the 
map in his defence of the very thing for 
which he holds no brief. It is always easy 
for the “ins” to criticize the “outs” espe- 
cially when no constructive program is 
required. It was so at the Chicago meeting 
which took place a year before the first 
post-war convention. Expressions like this 
came from all sorts of people: “Something 
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must be done right away to rehabilitate the 
fraternity;” “The rehabilitation of the 
fraternity must be our immediate concern,” 
etc. “Rehabilitation” was in the air, and 
we had “Rehabilitation” stuffed down our 
throats ad infinitum, and nauseam. But in 
all this, of ways and means there was not a 
word. A year of strenuous work was 
required and then only a few of the chapters 
responded, and some of these did not 
arrive until the second or third day. May 
| say here, to get this phrase its much needed 
rest, there certainly was no one man, nor 
any set of men, responsible for the post-war 
slump, and refer the friends of the phrase 
to the history of the fraternity and to the 
history of the nation for verification. 

The fraternity is now on a firm footing. 
Let us hope the United States will not be 
forced into another war. Anything less than 
such a cataclysm will leave Phi Delta Kappa 


unshaken, and even should such a thing 
happen, the lessons of the past have been 
embodied in wise legislation, and the effects 
will be minimized. 

It’s a far cry from four chapters with 
probably 200 members at the time of the 
amalgamation, to 35 chapters with 6150 
members; from the budget of $39.13 trans- 
mitted undiminished in turn to three 
treasurers to a budget of $20,000 for the 
biennium; from the time when a member 
of the faculty of one of our colleges thought 
a $5.00 initiation fee excessive and refused 
therefore to join, to the time when practi- 
cally every educator of note is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa and every ambitious 
young man in any Department of Educa- 
tion looks forward to the minute when he 
shall be invited to join; from a struggling 
group to an army exulting in its growing 
strength. And the end is not yet. 


Reports of Chapter Historians for 1924-25 


Gamma Chapter 
Tue University oF Missouri 


At the close of the fiscal year 1923-24 
Gamma Chapter elected for its leadership 
the following officers: 


Mr. Wm. H. Gardner, President. 
Mr. C. J. Peters, Vice President. 
Mr. M. E. Herriott, Secretary. 
Mr. J. F. Montague, Treasurer. 


The summer session at the University of 
Missouri brings with it marked activities in 
Gamma Chapter. Very early in the term 
Mr. Gardner called together the executive 
committee of the regular session to choose 
the nominations for the summer. Mr. Chas. 
A. Lee, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, was nominated as summer session 
president, Mr. Rosco V. Cramer, vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Harold D. Griffin, secretary, and 
Mr. C. J. Peters, treasurer. The nomina- 
tions were accepted by the chapter at its 
first meeting and under the able leadership 


of Mr. Lee had one of the most fruitful 
summer sessions it has ever had. 

Regular meetings were held each week 
during the summer. At each meeting some 
speaker, chosen from the summer session 
faculty, gave a discourse on some educa- 
tional topic of current interest. The follow- 
ing men appeared on the program of Gamma 
Chapter during the session: 

Mr. Stratton D. Brooks, President of the 
University. 

Mr. M. G. Neale, Dean of the School of 
Education. 

Mr. J. D. Elliff, Director of the Summer 
Session. 

Mr. C. A. Lee, State Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Mr. C. E. Germaine, Des Moines Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. A. G. Capps, University of Missouri. 

Mr. C. W. King, Olivette College. 

Mr. C. W. Stone. 
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Six meetings were held during the eight 
weeks of the Summer Session. On July 8th 
initiation was held at which fifteen men were 
initiated. 

The opening of school in September found 
two offices of the chapter vacant. Mr. Wm. 
Gardner was called away from school to 
accept a position and Mr. M. E. Herriott 
was called to the University of Illinois. The 
following roster officers was elected at the 
reorganization at the first meeting called 
by vice president Peters: 

Mr. C. J. Peters, President. 

Mr. J. W. Dieffendorf, Vice President. 

Mr. R. A. Crouch, Secretary. 

Mr. J. F. Montague, Treasurer. 

Regular meetings were held throughout 
the year on alternate Monday evenings. 
Most of the meetings have taken on the 
aspect of a dinner meeting at six o'clock 
held at the dining room of one of the cafes 
in town. On the average about twenty 
men attended at each meeting. The dinner 
meeting served the dual purpose of affording 
a pleasant hour for the regular meeting and 
it permitted the busy members to get away 
without devoting the whole evening to this 
one purpose. 

Each meeting was divided into two parts. 
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The first part of the hour, usually during or 
immediately after the eating was devoted 
to the business of the organization. The 
latter part of the hour was spent in hearing 
a discussion by some member of the faculty, 
who is a member of the organization, or 
some graduate student on some subject he 
had been investigating since the beginning 
of the school year. The officers have 
carried on almost a continuous campaign 
for dues and to recover the addresses of lost 
members. Our mailing list is now quite 
complete and our paid-up membership has 
increased from about fifty to nearly one 
hundred fifty. 

At Christmas time a copy of the Gamma 
Chapter news letter, edited by Brother 
J. W. Dieffendorf, was mailed to each mem- 
ber on our rolls. The new set of books 
recommended by the executive council has 
been installed by our secretary, Brother 
R. A. Crouch, and treasurer Brother J. F. 
Montague. 

Two initiations have been held, one dur- 
ing the first semester at which six men were 
initiated and one during the second semester 
at which four men were taken in. During 
the year seven men were transferred from 
other chapters to Gamma. 


Zeta Chapter 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The past year has been significant in the 
history of Zeta Chapter. It has been a 
period of definite growth. 


The executive committee has followed the 
policy of taking care of routine business 
matters and has thereby relieved the 
regular chapter meetings so that matters 
of professional interest to the members 
could be considered. The time occupied 
with business matters no longer consumes 
the major portion of the evening. 


The financial standing of the chapter has 
improved to a marked degree, due princi- 
pally to the tireless and effective efforts of 
the treasurer. All financial obligations for 
the year have been met and a small balance 
will probably be on hand. An important 
change in the financial status has been 
effected by an amendment to the chapter 


constitution which provides that “‘it shall 
not be permissable during any fiscal year 
to expend any sums of money which have 
been collected to apply on a future year... 
during any fiscal year the total expenditure 
shall not exceed the total funds available 
for that fiscal year.”” This change has been 
made in order that a definite budget system 
may be maintained without embarrassment 
to any administration. The rule governing 
suspension of members who fail to pay dues 
has been enforccd, with the result that a 
small number have been suspended. 
During each quarter, except the autumn 
quarter, new men have been initiated into 
the organization. The membership com- 
mittee has carefully considered all the men 
available and has attempted to select the 
best in the school for initiation. A total of 48 
new men have been taken in during the year. 
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Shortly after the opening of the fall 
quarter the program committee arranged 
the program for the year, with meetings 
scheduled for every two weeks. With 
slight changes in one or two instances this 
program has been followed throughout the 
year. In the School of Education are two 
other organizations—The Education Club, 
and Pi Lambda Theta—and arrangement 
was made with them to schedule the meet- 
ings of the Education Club to alternate with 
the meetings of Phi Delta Kappa and Pi 
Lambda Theta. The Education Club has 
included in its program matters of a general 
nature, leaving Phi Delta Kappa free to 
consider matters that are more purely 
professional in character. One meeting 
each quarter of Phi Delta Kappa has been 
an open meeting, to which members of the 
School of Education have been invited. 
These open meetings provided by the 
fraternity, followed by a social hour, have 
been helpful, and have been conducive to a 
friendly spirit toward the organization on 
the part of graduate students who were not 
members of Phi Delta Kappa. At one of 
the open meetings Mr. L. B. Hopkins, of 
Northwestern University, spoke on “Per- 
sonnel Problems if a Great University.” 
Dr. Judd, on another occasion addressed us 
on “Big Men and Big Movements in Edu- 
cation.” A discussion of “Results of the 
Survey of the Adequacy and Efficiency of 
Individual Instruction,” by Superintendent 
C. W. Washburne, of Winnetka, occupied 
the third evening. 

One of the big problems in such an organiza- 
tion as Phi Delta Kappa is to connect vitally 
the work of students in the school of educa- 
tion with the activities of men in the field. 
Zeta Chapter has attempted to solve this 
dificulty through providing meetings de- 
signated as “Field Men’s Evening.” On 
such occasions we have been privileged to 
listen to short talks by men in the field, in 
which they have outlined their work and 
have emphasized any unusual or experi- 
mental phases of their work. These meet- 
ings have been helpful and stimulating. 
Another enjoyable feature of the ‘Field 
Men’s Evenings” has been the supper, with 
the opportunity for the men in school to 
meet members of the chapter who are busy 


in an attempt to solve practical everyday 
school problems. 

Three meetings have been profitably 
employed in a discussion of thesis problems 
on which members of the group have been 
engaged. After the presentation of the 
problem and the results of the investigation 
have been given by the author a general 
discussion has followed, in which much 
constructive criticism has been offered. 
These evenings have been profitable for the 
entire membership. 

The faculty of the school of education 
has been especially cordial toward the 
fraternity during the year, and practically 
every member of the department has made 
some definite contribution to the programs. 
Members of the faculty have given sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the activities 
of the Chapter. 

The ritual is in the process of revision, 
and the tentative revised form has been 
used for the recent initiations. More work 
is needed before the final form is achieved, 
but the present form is conceded to be an 
improvement over the old form. 


Throughout the year great interest has 
been manifested on the part of the member- 
ship, and at no meeting has the attendance 
been poor. The programs have always 
been excellent, and have included material 
of special interest to men engaged in educa- 
tion. 

Great credit is due the officers of the 
chapter for the fine spirit of helpfulness and 
co-operation which has characterized the 
activities of the year. Without exception 
the officers and chairmen of committees 
have given much thought and time to the 
plans which have gone forward to improve 
the chapter. The year has been a period of 
growth in numbers and in interest among 
the members. 

The officers for the year 1924-25 follow: 


President, Paul M. Cook. 

Vice President, Carter V. Good. 

Secretary, Paul L. Palmer. 

Treasurer, Edward F. Porthoff. 

Editor of Zeta News, Roy W. Bixler. 

Historian, Leslie Quant. 

Faculty Sponsor, William S. Gray. 
Leste Quant, Historian. 
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Lambda Chapter 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The activities of this chapter during the 
past summer session were directly connected 
with those of the School of Education, and 
were therefore numerous, varying from 
baseball games to musical concerts. As 
soon as the session began, President Patty 
laid his plans for a big summer by appoint- 
ing committees to take care of the activities 
of the chapter. This committee system 
worked very well indeed, and the ready 
response and co-operation which the broth- 
ers gave to the plans made, lightened the 
burden of work a great deal. 

After all of the members had _ been 
located, the luncheon committee got busy 
and arranged for weekly luncheons at the 
Carlton Hotel. While the food was not 
always as plentiful as it might have been, 
the spirit of the Fraternity was there just 
the same. At each luncheon visiting pro- 
fessors were given opportunities to speak 
and bring us their messages of service. 
Incidentally we had some fine, though 
brief, talks from such men as Drs. Swift, 
Smith, Prosser, etc. Moreover, some of our 
local orators were given a chance to get 
weighty matters off their chests. Things 
usually went well till Brother Frank Bacon 
was called on to pass the cigars, or Frank 
Hubbard was asked for a speech on marriage! 
These luncheons paved the way for a closer 
and a more real fraternal spirit. 

In the meantime Brother Bernard and his 
membership committee had been busy 
selecting material for prospective mem- 
bership in the chapter. It had previously 
been decided that an initiation and banquet 
would not only round out the summer’s 
program, but give us a good chance to take 
in some men whom it would be impossible 
to get at any other time. Accordingly, plans 
went forward for the initiation and a general 
homecoming celebration for Lambda broth- 
ers. Ten were duly elected to candidacy 
and initiated on July 26. The initiation 
team, composed of Brothers Cooper, Patty, 
Hull, Bernard, Thomas, and Sorensen, can- 
not be commended too highly for the way 
in which the ritual was presented. It was 
beautifully impressive from start to finish. 


To top matters off, a banquet was held in 
the evening at Stephen’s Union. All of 
seventy-five brothers were present. Brother 
Hart was toastmaster, and we can say that 
the “toast” was done up brown! The 
speeches by Brothers Hull, Hepner, DeBusk, 
Williams, and Prosser were also very inspir- 
ing. The entire program of the day was a 
big success. It is to be hoped that the Home- 
coming Day idea may be perpetuated, and 
that all brothers will look forward to it as 
the banner day of the Summer Session. 

At the beginning of each semester the 
University of California is like an apiary 
after a cold snap. And there is no busier 
hive than Haviland Hall. The pent-up 
energy of vacation is suddenly released in a 
way that can mean nothing less than worthy 
endeavor in the service of Education. 
Touched off by the jovial, stentorian greet- 
ings of our President, this energy is nowhere 
more manifest than in the membership and 
activities of Lambda Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

The officers elected for this year were: 

President, Willard Patty. 

Vice-President, Lloyd Bernard. 

Recording Secretary, John Smale. 

Corresponding Secretary, Dick Rutledge. 

Treasurer, Carlson. 

Brother Carlson did not return to the 
University this semester; so at the second 
regular meeting, Brother Waugh was elected 
to succeed him. These officers did every- 
thing in their power to make this year the 
success that it has been; and their efforts 
are certainly worthy of commendation. 

We have held twenty-eight regular meet- 
ings this year, besides the initiations, the 
Summer Session meetings, the Departmental 
Banquet, and the numerous Saturday 
luncheons. Our President had outlined a 
program for the year, deemed by the 
National Magazine sufficiently meritorious 
in form and content to be printed in the 
October issue as a model for other chapters. 
With slight variations, this program has 
been followed with results justifying the 
National Magazine’s predictions. The 
program called for alternate Business and 
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Professional-Social meetings. The Business 
meetings have usually occupied about a 
half hour terminating around 8 o’clock to 
permit the members to attend the Educa- 
tion Club. The Professional-Social meet- 
ings last from 7:30 to whenever the brothers 
become satiated with ‘course’ and dis- 
course—usually around 11 o’clock. These 
meetings are about the ultimate in enjoy- 
ment. Beginning with a short business 
meeting, always snappy and sometimes 
snappier, they offer next an excellent talk 
by a Chapter or visiting brother on topics 
of acute interest to all. This is followed by 
(or intermingled with) a stimulating dis- 
cussion, of which more anon. And then— 
let Volstead beware—we progress from 
loquacity to jocularity over steaming steins 
of “skuffy.””. The “and” part consists of 
various masterpices of the baker’s art. The 
brew is brewed by brewers whose fame 
increases as the cube of the number of times 
we return for more. All praise to these 
brothers who furnish such an indispensable 
flavor to our meetings: Brothers Lester 
Smith, Chas. V. Claypool, Don Spagnoli, 
Delmar Marshall, Arthur Joyal, and Adolph 
Spiess. 

A brief resume of the professional talks 
will indicate the fields into which.we journey 
at these fests. At the first regular meeting on 
August 27, Brothers Kemp, Bacon, Bernard, 
and Lewis spoke respectively on the condi- 
tior and prospects of the School of Educa- 
tion, the Summer Session activities and the 
special program for the semester, the current 
membership campaign, and plans for the 
Education Club. On September 10, Brother 
Kyte related his adventures as the organizer 
of a summer school at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis. On September 24, Brother 
Lewis gave, from the standpoint of success- 
ful experience, a very scholarly presentation 
of one of the most scientific devices in Edu- 
cation, “Trade Analysis.” The topic on 
October 8 was “Educational Conditions in 
Newfoundland as Revealed by a School 
Survey.” The surveyor (associated with 
Dr. Englehardt) was Dr. Frank Hart, and 
his account reafirmed our convictions as to 
the real value of school surveys. Brother 
A. C. Olney, on October 29, gave one of the 
most stimulating talks of the year on “The 


Development of the Junior High School in 
California.”” The meeting of November 12 
was the first one attended by the Fall 
initiates. Befitting such an occasion, Broth- 
ers Warren, Morgan, and Lindquist spoke 
respectively on “The History of Phi Delta 
Kappa,” “The History of Lambda Chap- 
ter,” and “What Phi Delta Kappa Expects 
of a Man.” Brother Van Rennsalaer, on 
November 26, told of his experiences with 
the disciplinary end of Berkeley High School 
administration. At the first meeting of the 
spring semester, January 14, Brother Harlan 
C. Hines, of the University of Cincinnati, 
advised us in his inimitable manner, on the 
dangers of ‘“Malingering in Education,” 
much to our benefit. On January 24, Brother 
Edwin Lee summed up for us in a very 
concise manner, some of the common fal- 
lacies in educational practice and theory on 
the vocational side. His topic was “False 
Gods in Vocational Education.”” A subject 
of great perplexity to all amateurs and most 
professionals was cleared up for us at the 
meeting of February 11 by Brother Peter- 
son. He outlined the “Proposed Educa- 
tional Legislation in California” for the 
current legislative session, and revealed the 
dangers and advantages latent in some of 
the more important measures. At the 
meeting of February 25, Brothers C. D. 
Mead and R. H. Franzen gave learned dis- 
cussions on “Results of Visual Instruction” 
and “Measurement of Certain Traits Other 
than Intelligence.” Brother Williams, on 
March 11, gave us some excellent ideas on 
“What the Junior High School Can Con- 
tribute to Education.” The meeting of 
March 25 was especially interesting. Brother 
H. B. Wilson sketched the most notable 
parts of the Superintendents’ Convention 
at Cincinnati. He put himself up as the 
plainer part of the meal (a juicy steak, we 
discovered) and announced Dr. W. C. 
Bagley of Teachers’ College as the dessert. 
Each of us evidenced a sweet tooth by hang- 
ing on every word Dr. Bagley said. His 
talk on “Aspects of Moral Education” had 
us listening with our ears and mouths open. 
We were certainly pleased to have him with 
us. At the meeting of April 8, Brother 
Breitwieser presented a masterful outline 
of “The Place and Nature of Educational 
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Psychology” in a manner that opened our 
eyes anew to the importance and possi- 
bilities of psychology in general and Edu- 
cational Psychology in particular. The 
meeting of April 22, the last of the semester, 
will be addressed by Brothers Daddy Kemp 
and C. E. Rugh. The former will choose 
his own subject, while the latter will talk on 
“The Results of Special Research in Moral 
Education.”” Daddy Kemp’s words are 
always manna to us; and we feel certain that 
the moot question Dr. Rugh will handle has 
lost some of its “mootness” since he has 
waded into it. 

The biggest affairs of the year were the 
initiations. The Summer initiation has 
already been described. The Fall initiation 
was held at the Masonic Temple in Berkeley 
at 2 p.m., Saturday, November 8. Twenty- 
two candidates, the largest number yet 
presented, were initiated. 


The Spring initiation was held at the 
Masonic Temple in San Francisco on the 
afternoon of February 14. Repeating the 
performance of last year on the criterion of 
the success of that occasion, Lambda and 
Delta Chapters initiated jointly. Eight 
Lambda candidates were initiated at this 
time. 

A total of 40 members this year, including 
those of summer session, seems rather 
large. Yet, as Brother Bernard pointed out 
as Chairman of the membership Committee, 
the ‘male population” of Haviland Hall 
has greatly increased, providing a larger 
number of men able to survive our exacting 
requirements. Our group now is not too 
large to permit intimate social and profes- 
sional contact; so until such a point is 
reached, it is probably advisable to extend 
the stimulation of Phi Delta Kappa to as 
many as possible. And certainly until that 
point is reached, the value of Phi Delta 
Kappa will be enhanced to all of us by the 
addition of such men as became our brothers 
this year. 

Two grievous occurrences of the year 
have caused us to bow our heads in sorrow. 
Brother Carlton Shay, an initiate of last 
spring, passed away during the summer as 
the result of an ailment contracted while 
serving in the army in the World War. 
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Of excellent character and bright poten- 
tialities, Brother Shay represented Service 
in a striking manner—first his Country 
through combat, then Humanity through 
Education. Hardly had our sorrow begun 
to dim, when it was made known that 
Brother Lange could survive but a few days. 
His death occurred on August 28. His 
numerous contributions to Education and 
his inspiring leadership here make his loss 
keenly felt by all. Eulogy could not do 
justice to the man. Lambda, in tribute to 
his memory, has presented the University 
with an excellent picture of Dr. Lange for 
the Lange Memorial Library, and intends 
to place another in the Club Room in 
Haviland Hall. 


Besides those already mentioned, there 
have been several other visiting brothers 
among us this year, notably Charles Perrott 
and H. J. O’Neil, of Columbia; Ivan Stone, 
of Nebraska; and Leon Halden, of Texas. 
We hope they have enjoyed being with us 
as we have enjoyed having them. 


Lambda, always progressive, has devised 
an excellent means of stimulating fellowship 
and of getting acquainted with prospective 
candidates. The Saturday noon luncheons 
held at Stephen’s Union on alternate weeks 
have been a marked success. On September 
6 and September 20 we had about thirty 
members present. On October 1, we broke 
all records by having almost 50 brothers at 
the luncheon in addition to about 15 
prospective candidates. 

Another profitable invention of Lambda 
is the “Special Meetings,” of which we held 
only one this year. At this meeting, held 
at 6:00 p.m., Saturday, October 18, in 
Stephen’s Union, there were 15 Delta repre- 
sentatives and Dean Lipman of the Graduate 
Division as our guests. Brother Horridge 
put the affair over in fine shape. Dean 
Kemp presided at the Banquet in his usual 
excellent manner. 

An innovation in the history of Lambda 
Chapter, was our meeting on April 16 with 
Alpha Delta, Women’s Educational Honor 
Society. A little hesitancy on our part 
regarding the advisability of establishing 
such a precedent was largely removed by 
the success of the meeting. Lambda sent a 
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worthy representation (about 20 members) 
and those members not present can regret 
having missed an enjoyable evening. Under- 
standing and a certain degree of acquaint- 
ance between the two organizations cannot 
but serve as a stimulus to both. 


It may be well, in conclusion, to point 
out a few indications of what Phi Delta 
Kappa means to us, and of what success 
Lambda has attained in this year’s activities. 


One of the best indications of our fervent 
interest in Phi Delta Kappa is the large 
attendance at meetings. No one needs 
urging to go to our meetings. Many of us 
have seminars, classes, etc., that keep us 
away. Yet, the attendance at Professional 
and Social Meetings crowds up toward 50 
right along. Alumnus Alpha is a strong 
contributor to these meetings—a fact indic- 
ative of the pulling power of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Not only do we flock to meetings, we do 
something after we get there. The keenest 
of fellowship abounds. And woe unto the 
speaker who leaves the smallest loop-hole. 
The ever alert and pugnacious brothers are 
ready to dart in at the least opening. The 
peppery discussions are a great stimulus to 
all—even to the speaker. 

Further indications are the voluntary 


expressions of approbation by members 
both in and out of meeting. Never do we 
have to prompt a brother to give his 
opinion of Phi Delta Kappa. It comes 
freely, spontaneously, and from a full heart. 

More concrete evidence is found in the 
activity of members here and in the field. 
In every line of educational endeavor, Phi 
Delta Kappa men crop out as top-notchers. 
This may seem inevitable from the fact that 
we aim to get the best. So a better indica- 
tion would be found in whether there is any 
marked effect on the younger members as a 
result of membership. “Does Phi Delta 
Kappa make a difference?” For the answer, 
ask any of them. 

Brother Flanders said in his statement of 
ideals: “Since we are a professional frater- 
nity, we must remember that it is the 
welfare of the profession that is to be pro- 
moted ” Participation in Lambda 
activity has done these things for us: it has 
created fellowship; it has broadened our 
viewpoints; it has clinched our interest in 
Education; it has given us a greater insight 
into the ideals of Education and into the 
seriousness of our calling; it has stimulated 
and inspired us. We believe that, in so 
doing, it has contributed to the “welfare 
of the profession.” 

BEECHER Harris, Historian. 


Sigma Chapter 


STaTE UNIVERSITY 


The following are the officers elected to 
serve for the year 1924-25: 

Faculty Sponsor, Dr. Edward A. Doll. 

President, Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish. 

Vice-President, Harlan C. Koch. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Harold B. Alberty. 

Corres. Secretary, Motley S. Maddox. 

Historian, Leland N. Drake. 

The meetings held during the year 1924-25 
included seventeen regular meetings, four 
special meetings, two special luncheons, and 
two joint meetings. The large number of 
meetings was partly due to the unusual 
activities of the chapter during the summer 
quarter. The organization was unusually 
active during the summer quarter because 
of the greater attendance of school men on 


the campus taking advance courses that 
quarter. It has been the policy of the 
chapter the past year to hold at least one 
big meeting each quarter, for which special 
speakers of unusual interest have been 
obtained. 

In the summer quarter at a_ special 
luncheon closing the summer’s activities, 
Dr. Terry and Dr. Newmann were the 
principal speakers. A notable meeting of 
the fall quarter, held on January 15, 1925, 
was the initiation of Dr. Henry H. Goddard, 
of the Department of Psychology, Ohio 
State University, as national honorary 
member. This meeting was held at the new 
Faculty Club, and guests of the evening 
were members of Pi Lambda Theta. The 
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special meeting of the winter quarter was 
again a joint meeting with Pi Lambda 
Theta at the Faculty Club on March 12, 
1925. Dean George S. Arps acting as toast- 
master, introduced the following speakers: 
Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, Dr. J. C. Morrison, Dr. 
Luella Pressey, Dr. O. G. Brim. The spring 
quarter was exceptional in that two unusual 
meetings were held. The first was the 
Annual Educational Conference Phi Delta 
Kappa dinner on April 3, with one hundred 
seventy-one members and guésts present. 
President Harlan C. Koch presided. Dr. B. 
H. Bode was toastmaster. The following 
speakers were introduced: 


C. W. Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Elliot R. Downing, Associate Professor 
of Natural Science and Assistant Dean, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

George A. Works, Head of the Rural 
Education Department, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

F. W. Maroney, Director of Health In- 
struction, Public Schools, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

Hugh S. Magill, International Council of 
Religious Education, Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Lynn Bernard, Director of Social 
Studies, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Henry A. Cotton, Medical Director, New 
Jersey State Hospital, Trenton, New Jersey. 

C. R. Wise, National Secretary Phi Delta 
Kappa Fraternity. 

A. S. Cooley, Superintendent of Con- 
tinuation Schools, Wisconsin. 


The other special meeting of this quarter 
was sponsored by the chapter with Sigma 
Delta Sigma, Pi Lambda Theta and the 
general school public as guests. The meet- 
ing was held May 12, 1925. Dean H. L. 
Smith was an exchange speaker, representing 
the Indiana Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
His subject was “Some Fundamental Fac- 
tors in Successful Public School Work.” 
January 25, 1925, Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish 
resigned as president of the organization 
because of unavoidable conflict of duties, 
and Harlan C. Koch, Vice-President, was 
elected president for the unexpired term. 
The policies and plans inaugurated by the 
former president have been exceptionally 
well carried on by Mr. Koch. The chapter 
has edited two newsletters to its active and 
field members in the past year. Thirty-one 
new members have been initiated, two have 
been received by transfer from other 
chapters, and one was initiated as a national 
honorary member. 


The year 1924-25 may be regarded as a 
very successful one in the History of Sigma 
Chapter. The untiring efforts of Dr. 
Edward A. Doll, Faculty Sponsor, in con- 
tributing new ideas to the chapter, the care- 
fully planned and well executed policies of 
the President, Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish and 
his successor, Harlan C. Koch, the excep- 
tionally eficient work of Harold B. Alberty, 
Secretary-Treasurer, in all business pertain- 
ing to the chapter, but particularly to the 
promotion of a paid-up membership, have 
all been features that have marked the 
chapter’s activities as unusually satisfactory. 

L. N. Drake, Historian. 


Alpha-Alpha Chapter 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The following officers served this chapter 
during the year 1924-25: 

Faculty Sponsor, Dr. Ellsworth Collings, 
Professor of Education. 

President, F. F. Gaither. 

Vice President, Oren Stigler. 

Secretary, C. O. Moore. 

Treasurer, D. E. Roller. 

Historian, Norvil L. George. 


The meetings held during the year 1924-25 
include seven executive committee meetings, 
one summer initiation, one fall initiation, 
one spring initiation, and eighteen regular 
chapter meetings, five of which were ad- 
dressed by men of national reputation on 
educational problems. 

During the summer session the chapter 
sponsored a Men’s Dinner which was held 
at the Norman Country Club. About three 
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hundred men who are engaged in educational 
work attended this dinner. This was our 
first attempt at sponsoring a meeting of 
this kind, and we hope to make this an 
annual affair with five hundred or more in 
attendance. 


Fifteen members were initiated at the 
summer meeting; five were initiated at the 
winter initiation; and six were initiated 
May 7, 1925. The winter and spring 
initiates discussed the following problems 
as their initiation theses at regular meetings 
of the chapter: 


1. The classification of students according 
to intelligence quotients. 

2. The psychological meaning of internal 
vs. external choices. 

3. The philosophy of American vocational 
education. 

4. The demands of democracy on school 
supervision. 

5. How method in education varies with 
different systems of philosophy. 

6. The problem of school room method in 
democracy. 

7. Social significance of play. 

8. A college curriculum for a dynamic 
society. 

9. Education has no end beyond itself. 


10. Deferred values. 

11. A restatement of Dewey’s doctrine of 
interest in terms of Thorndike’s laws of 
learning. 

One general news letter was sent to each 
member of the chapter in October. 

On February 1, 1925, the Chapter sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of Luther 
Russell, State High School Inspector. Mr. 
Russell was a young man of exceptional 
promise, and his death is a great loss to the 
State Department of Education, as well as 
the other educational forces of the state. 


The attitude of our Chapter is to accept 
men for membership in our fraternity who 
have promise of achievement in education, 
and who expect to make education their 
major life work. 

We are doing everything in our power to 
have each of our members retain his status 
as a member of the fraternity, but we 
expect to clear our rolls, in accordance with 
the amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion, of all who are inactive, indifferent, and 
non-contributing. 

Our organization is in excellent condition, 
and we are looking forward to the best year 
in the history of our Chapter for 1925-26. 

Norvit L. Georce, Historian. 


Alpha-lota Chapter 


CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY 


The following officers served this chapter 
during the year: 

Dr. W. Clark Trow, Faculty Sponsor. 

G. F. Franz, President. 

P. Evans Coleman, Vice President and 
Historian. 

Cloyd Zeiders, Secretary. 

H. L. Flessa, Treasurer. 

The meetings held during the year 1924-25 
included four executive committee meetings, 
four regular meetings and two initiation 
meetings, three of which were addressed by 
speakers. 

Following the installation of Alpha-lota 
Chapter at Cincinnati in May, 1924, the 
college year opened with but seven members. 
The task of the year, then, was to expand 


gradually by the careful selection of candi- 
dates for membership. 


Four resident faculty mén_ transferred 
their membership from their home chapters. 
Initiation ceremonies were held in December 
and again in February, which, with the 
transfers, brought the total membership of 
the chapter to twenty-four, where it now 
stands. 

The chapter has found the supper meeting 
a most convenient arrangement for getting 
together. The business can be transacted, 
candidates initiated, or papers read and dis- 
cussed in the late afternoon, after which a 
supper makes good comradeship and gives 
the opportunity for valuable informal dis- 
cussion. 

The personnel of the chapter is made up 
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chiefly of school men of the city of outstand- 
ing ability who are at present giving part or 
full time to study at the College of Education. 

Reports given at the chapter meetings 
during the year were: Attitude of the 
Teacher Toward Teacher-rating Schemes, 
Mr. Flessa; Some Aims for the Local 
Chapter, Mr. Burton; Suggestibility, Mr. 
Philips; The Case Method in Education, 
Mr. Burris; Reminiscences of Early Phi 
Delta Kappa History, Mr. Gregory; A 
Follow-up Study of Junior High School 
Graduates, Mr. Coleman. 

At the Washington meeting of the A. A. A. 
S., Dr. Trow read a paper on “Speed of 
Decision and Trait Consistency.”” Dean 
Pechstein, chairman of Section Q, was 
happy to act as host at a joint dinner of that 
section with Phi Delta Kappa at which Dr. 
Judd and Dr. Caldwell, the Chairman-elect 
spoke. The chapter as a whole was glad to 
have the same role in welcoming the visiting 
members of the Fraternity at the Luncheon 
held in this city during the Department of 
Superintendence Meetings. 

At one of the meetings of the City Train- 
ing School Section, of which Dean Pechstein 
is President, Dr. Burton presented the 
Cincinnati plan of Teacher Training, and 
at the meeting of the International Kinder- 
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garten Union, Dr. Trow spoke on the sub- 
ject, “The Kindergarten, the Primary and 
the Psychologist.” At the Ohio Teachers’ 
Conference at Columbus, Dr. Burton 
reported a study on “Long Required Train- 
ing as a Factor Affecting the Social and 
Economic Composition of the Teaching 
Population.” 

Since the organization of the chapter 
aside from a number of articles and reviews 
by different members, Dean Pechstein’s 
book on “The Psychology of the Junior 
High School Pupil” has been published, as 
has also Dr. Hines’ “The Junior High Schoo! 
Curriculum,” and Dr. Trow’s “Scientific 
Method in Education.” Other manuscripts 
are in preparation. 

The attitude of the Chapter in matters 
pertaining to national policy has been one 
of hearty approval, but it is thought by 
many of our members that the initiation 
ritual could be shortened and thus allow 
more time for the discussion of the initiate’s 
papers. 

All in all, Alpha-Iota can look back to a 
profitable year of organization and expan- 
sion and forward to a year of professional 
development in the direction of teaching 


and investigation. 
P. Evans CoLeman, Historian. 
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‘Rewards 


To be at home in all lands and all ages; 
to count nature a familiar acquaintance and 
art an intimate friend; to gain a standard 
for the appreciation of other men’s work 
and the criticism of one’s own; to carry the 
keys of the world’s library in one’s pocket, 
and feel its resources behind one in whatever 
task he undertakes; to make hosts of friends 
among the men of one’s own age who are to 
be leaders in all walks of life; to lose oneself 
in generous enthusiasm and co-operate with 
others for common ends; to learn manners 
from students who are gentlemen and form 
character under professors who are Chris- 
tians—these are the returns a further edu- 
cation offers for the best hours of one’s life. 
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